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ECTOR OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE, 
AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Mr.  Sessions,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting  some 

background  information  about  you.   I  suggest  we 
start  perhaps  with  the  time  and  place  of  your  birth,  and  proceed  from 
there  in  whatever  detail  you  care  to  give,  to  the  point  at  which  you 
joined  TVA. 
MR.  SESSIONS:         Thank  you,  Dr.  Crawford,   I  was  born  in  Hunts- 

ville,  Alabama  on  the  first  of  June  in  1909. 
I  was  born  there  by  the  circumstance  that  my  father  was  then  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  in  Huntsville,  and  he  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  that  rather  whimsically   as  consisting  of  two  elementary 
and  one  high  school.   We  moved  to  Birmingham  when  I  was  about  five 
and  I  was  brought  up  in  Birmingham,  attended  the  public  schools  there, 
graduating  from  Phillips  High  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, from  which  I  graduated  A.B.  in  the  class  of  1930.   My  course 
concentrations  at  the  university  were  history,  but  with  an  English 
major.   Professionally,  I  had  determined  to  be  a  lawyer,  shall  I  say 
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more  or  less  by  default  having  a  more  fixed  objective,  and  then  I 
went  to  Yale  Law  School,  where  I  graduated  LLB  in  the  class  of  1933. 
On  that  basis  I  should  add  that  in  that  way  I  think  I  recall  my  ex- 
perience as  having  had  the  best  of  possible  worlds.   The  University 
of  Alabama  was  a  highly  permissive  campus  and  school,  widely  and 
justly  known  as  the  finest  country  club  in  the  South.   Yale  Law  School 
was  quite  small,  quite  austere.   It,  in  its  own  way,  was  permissive 
also  because  of  the  pride  they  seemed  to  take  or  expressed  then  as 
subsequently  admitting  a  small  fraction  of  applicants,  but  a  deep 
commitment  to  see  that  they  made  it  once  they  were  in.   Looking  back 
on  those  years,  both  at  the  University  of  Alabama  and  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  I  think  that  if  anybody  had  asked  me  if  I  felt  alienated, 
I  would  have  had  to  say,  "From  what?"   I  could  illustrate  this,  but 
I  think  that's  not  the  point  of  the  interview. 

Having  graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  in  the  trough  of  the  de- 
pression in  1933,  I  made  the  usual  rounds  of  Wall  Street  law  offices. 
At  about  that  time  some  of  the  New  Deal  agencies  were  beginning  to 
take  shape  and  they  were  more  in  keeping, for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
with  my  dominant  interest  at  the  time  and  it  fitting  rather  well 
into  my  course  concentrations  at  Yale  Law  School  in  corporate  law  and 
constitutional  law. 

So  at  the  insistence  of , J.  Howard  Marshall,  who  was  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School  at  that  time  and  was  a  good  friend  of 
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mine,  I  was  presented  to  Jerome  Frank,  who  had  just  resigned  his  part- 
nership in  a  great  law  firm  of  Chadbourn,  Standsfield  and  Levy.   He 
was  probably  the  greatest  of  the  railroad  lawyers  of  his  time,  but 
had  not  evolved  his  legal  philosophy  that  subsequently  took  the  form 
of  a  very  fine  book  just  a  few  years  later  entitled  Law  and  the  Modern 
Mind.   He  was  a  great  fellow,  a  great  lawyer,  and  he  was  good  enough 
to  be  forthright  in  saying  that  their  problem  was  to  recruit  a  small 
cadre  that  could  constitute  the  core  of  what  he  referred  to  as  their 
fight  staff.   They  were  having  great  difficulty  in  combining  academ- 
ic acceptability  on  one  hand  with  what  was  known  as  patronage  clear- 
ance on  the  other. 

J.  Howard  Marshall  having  gone  to  bat  with  me  on  the  former  case, 
I  sat  around  brooding  that  evening  on  what  channels  I  could  tap  that 
would  get  patronage  clearance.   And  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  I  had  the  basis  for  that  as  a  by-product  of  my  last  year  at 
law  school,  when  I  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Yale  Democratic  Club 
and  when  two  or  three  of  us  were  put  on  the  State  Democratic  Speakers 's 
Committee  for  Connecticut.   And  when  I  barnstormed  many  of  the  char- 
ming and  then  pretty  careworn,  depression-torn  towns  I  would  always 
open  my  speech  by  saying,  "Quite  possibly  I'm  the  first  Southerner, 
let  alone  Democrat,  any  member  of  this  audience  has  ever  seen,  but 
let  me  tell  you  something.   This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  Republican  in  the  same  place  who  were  not  postmasters," 
(laughter)  and  that  would  get  us  off  to  a  pretty  good  start.   Well, 
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in  any  event,  when  this  was,  as  the  saying  goes,  "put  in  proper 
channels,"  the  patronage  angle  evaporated  and  I  entered  upon  a  brief, 
colorful  career  as  an  attorney  in  the  then  Agricultural  Adjustment 
^dminstration.   I  had  the  distinction  of  drawing  up  and  drafting 
and  getting  approved,  after  six  months  of  tireless  effort,  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  energy,  the  Second  Code  of  Fair  Practice — only 
it  was  a  code  of  fair  practice  for  the  baby  chick  hatching  indus- 
try.  The  first  Code  of  Fair  Practice  was  the  date  packing  indus- 
try, prepared  by  a  chap  who  was  a  great  friend  of  mine  named  How- 
ard Corcoran,  all  of  this  going  on  while  major  commodities  like 
grain  and  coffee  and  other  things  were  still  in  the  throes. 

It  was  through  Howard  Corcoran  that  I  met  his  brother  Tom, 
otherwise  known  as  Tommy  the  Cork,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  frequent 
visitors  to  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  little  red  house  on  R  Street 
which  was  a  bachelor's  headquarters  for  so-called  New  Deal  attorneys. 
I  would  best  relate  that  group  to  the  so-called  activist  element 
in  the  social  order  today  in  the  sense  that  we  were  working  very 
hard  to  effect  a  change  within  the  "establishment"  and  under  sanction 
of  the  law,  and  I  can't  rightly  think  what  would  have  happened  to 
any  member  of  that  group  who  had  not  complied  with  those  ground  rules. 
I  think  someone  would  have  said  he  was  fudging  or  taking  in  the  cur- 
rent parlance,  a  cop-out.   In  any  event,  Howard  Corcoran  told  me 
that  his  brother,  Tommy,  whom  I  then  knew  quite  affectionately, 
but  in  a  purely  social  kind  of  way  of  weekend  get-togethers  that, 
in  any  event,  Tommy  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dave  E.  Lilienthal 
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was  recruiting  two  members  for  his  staff  in  TVA  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  pretty  exciting.   He  thought 
further  that  it  would  be  even  more  fun  if  the  two  of  us  could  go 
down  together  against  the  background  of  our  friendship  and  exper- 
ience, and  so  on.   We  were  scheduled  to  meet  Mr.  Lilienthal  at  the 
Washington  Hotel  for  luncheon,  with  Tommy  the  Cork  as  the  inter- 
mediary and  arranger. 

I  did  not  catch  all  the  names  over  the  clatter  at  the  time 
but  was  much  impressed  to  look  forward  to  meeting  Mr.  Lilienthal, 
this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  read  one  or  more  of  his  art- 
icles in  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  One  of  them  I  remember  quite  well 
as  a  pioneering  piece  on  investigatory  powers  of  the  Congress.   I 
knew  that  he  had  been  a  successful  corporation  lawyer  in  Chicago. 
I  knew  that  he  was  a  firebomb  of  getting  explosive  results  with  the 
Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission,  so  having  not  caught  the  name 
at  the  time  of  being  introduced  and  seeing  this  boxer,  football- 
type  figure,  full  of  laughs  and  jokes  and  repartee  with  Tom,  I 
was  just  on  the  verge  of  asking,  "Well,  when  will  Mr.  Lilienthal 
be  here?"   It  was  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  this  light-hearted 
and  hard-hitting  athlete  with,  image,  whatever  it  could  have 
been,  that  I  had  built  up  of  him.   In  any  event,  we  had  very  brief 
discussions  afterward  and  I  was  informed  that  my  role  would  be  to 
serve  as  special  attorney  or  individual  counsel  to  Harcourt  Morgan. 
I  think  I've  left  out  the  thought  at  this  juncture  that  Dave  Lil- 
ienthal was  both  serving  as  a  Director  and  as  General  Counsel;  that 
Arthur  E.  Morgan  was  serving  as  Chairman  of  a  full-time  board  of 
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three  directors  and  as  Chief  Engineer;  and  that  Harcourt  Morgan 
was  serving  as  a  Director  and,  in  what  we  would  call  today,  oper- 
ational charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant 
and  the  commitment  of  their  use  of  the  furtherment  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  that  area. 

Now  I  interpolate  at  this  point  the  thought  that  my  own,  per- 
sonal roots  are  entirely  of  southern  origin,  dating  from  approxi- 
mately the  1735-40  period,  when  from  Virginia  and  Carolinas  they 
became  a  part  of  a  southerly  migration  that  wound  up  in  Georgia 
and  into  Alabama.   I  had,   rough  my  father  and  members  of  his  fam- 
ily, nothing  but  affectionate  feelings  for  rural  people,  having 
so  many  relatives  and  friends  among  them  and  seeing  the  good  humor 
and  the  open-handedness  which  even  people  in  those  straits  of  po- 
verty could  exhibit  as  though  to  ask  the  question,  "What  else  is 
there?"   So  that  while  I  did  not  profess  to  have  any  technical 
background  in  the  area  of  chemical  fertilizers  or  so  on,  I  knew 
jolly  well  that  it  would  be  beneficial  in  its  effect  on  that  ele- 
ment throughout  the  South. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Before  we  get  into  the  details  of  your  work 

With  TVA,  may  I  go  back  and  ask  some  questions 
about  things  that  we've  covered,  Mr.  Sessions? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Yes,  sir. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  want  to  be  sure  and  get  the  time  sequence 

correct  and  a  few  other  things  there  also. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Yes,  sir. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        At  what  years  were  you  at  the  University  of 


Alabama? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Well,  for  the  two-year  period  ending  in  the 

class  of  1930 — the  preceding  two  years  at  Bir- 
mingham-Southern in  Birmingham. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        At  what  point  did  you  decide  to  become  an 

attorney? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        During  my  senior  year  at  the  University  of 

Alabama,  which  would  have  been  in  the  period 
of  '29  to  '30, 

Dr.  Crawford;        Then,  your  undergraduate  work  was  not  gener- 
ally directed  toward  preparation  for  law  school? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        By  no  means.   I  was  one  of  many  who  selected 

law  because  of  no  fixed  idea  of  a  type  of  career 
that  I  wanted  to  become  committed  to.   Law  seemed  to  be  both  good  for 
what  it  was  and  good  for  what  it  might  lead  to. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  what  extracurricular  activities  did  you  take 

part  at  Alabama? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Oh,  the  Debating  Club,  the  Dramatic  Club  and 

discussion  groups  of  one  kind  or  another  that 
would  meet  around  two  or  three  of  the  fine  personalities  there, 
including  Hudson  Spogue  who  was  head  of  the  English  Department. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Of  these  activities,  which  were  most  valuable 

to  you  later? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        I  think  that  the  question  is  of  a  kind  that 

would  be  impossible  to  answer.   I  think  one 
would  have  to  type  my  feeling  in  the  terms  that  I  perforce  had  a 


strong  sense  of  continuity  in  the  historic  sense  and  a  pretty  strong 
interest  in  literature  and  these  other  three  thing  that  I  mentioned 
would  simply  have  been  little  by-products  of  it.   I  have  no  strong 
vocational  urge;  I'll  put  it  that  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  did  you  decide  to  apply  tc  Yale  law  School? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        I  did  it  for  one  simple  reason.   It  was  small, 

it's  total  student  body  then  being  limited  to 
300.   It  was  a  thing  to  be  pretty  selective  in  its  recruitment  pol- 
icy in  that  a  small  fraction  from  the  total  number  of  applicants 
were  admitted  and  it  had  the  reputation,  therefore,  of  compensating 
for  that  policy  by  a  corresponding  commitment  to  work  pretty  close- 
ly with  the  student  group.   You  see,  the  people  on  the  faculty 
at  that  time  would  have  included  Bill  Douglas  as  a  case  in  point; 
Ualton  Hale  Hamilton  as  another  case  in  point;  and  Corbin,  out- 
standing authority  in  the  field  of  contracts.   And  that  much 
talent  within  the  faculty  group  applied  to  a  student  body  of  no 
greater  size. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  fact  that  you  were  accepted  suggests  that 

you  have  had  an  unusually  good  academic  record 
at  Alabama.   Is  that  correct,  sir? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        I  would  say  with  limits.   My  academic  record 

was  B+  average  for  the  last  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.   I  suspect  that  it  was  equally  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  all  that  many  applicants  from  Alabama  sought  refuge 
in  the  Yale  Law  School. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        An  I  assume  you  had  some  good  recommendations 


too 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  SESSIONS: 


MR.  SESSIONS:        I  didn't  use  any  recommendations;  I  just  applied 

"cold  turkey." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        At  the  time  that  you  went  to  Yale,  did  you 

have  any  plans  for  using  your  law  degree? 
Did  you  anticipate  practicing? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Oh,  by  all  means.   I  had  in  mind  practicing 

actually  in  New  York. 

Why  did  you  select  New  York? 

Well,  it  at  that  time  was  a  kind  of  Camelot 

to  people  who  enjoyed  urban  life  at  its  best. 
It  was  possible,  for  example,  on  weekends  when  my  wife  and  I  would 
come  down  to  New  York  from  New  Haven  to  stroll  around  Central  Park 
after  a  big,  costly  50-cent  dinner,  and  go  by  subway  to  the  Lewis- 
ohn  Stadium  and  hear  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  come  back,  sit 
on  the  park  bench,  look  at  the  moon  come  up  again  in  Central  Park, 
and       drive  the  rest  of  the  night  back  to  New  Haven.   The  urban 
life  seemed  to  be  at  its  best  and  the  big,  so-called  New  York  law 
factories  were  simply  a  function  of  how  many  hours  one  was  prepared 
to  put  in.   If  one  was  already  putting  in  that  many  hours  in  law 
school,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  second  instance  you 
got  paid  for  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  did  you  become  a  charter  member  of  the  Yale 

Democratic  Club?   Had  you  had  an  earlier  in- 
terest in  politics? 
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MR.  SESSIONS:        I  guess  in  the  context  of  that  period  of  time 

I  would  have  classed  myself  as  a  liberal.   I've 
had  no  reason  to  recant  anything  that  that  philosophy  and  point 
of  view  represented.   The  legend  in  our  family  was  that  one  of 
my  parents  who  had  cast  his  first  vote  for  Jefferson.  ...  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  been  anything  but  democratic  in  the 
gut  sense,  and  by  an  odd  coincidence  everything  Franklin  Delano 
[Roosevelt]  stood  for  corresponded  one  for  one  with  what  I  was 
about.   And  so  a  group  of  us,  again  talking  up  the  idea  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Club  to  help  mobilize  opinion  on  the  campus,  and  conceiv- 
ably be  useful  in  other  respects,  and  all  of  that  wound  up  with 
actually  doing  a  few  things  such  as  I  have  referred  to  in  con- 
junction with  the  state  democratic  speaker's  committee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  had  no  difficulty  in  traveling  through 

the  state  and  making  public  speeches  for  the 
Democratic  Party? 

MR.  SESSIONS:        Not  the  slightest;   quite  to  the  contrary,  my 

partner  and  I  were  always  hospitably  received 
by  audiences  representing  quite  a  wide  spectrum  of  the  then  existing 
social  order  from  the  Litchfield  Club  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut; 
to  the  Polish-American  Society  in  Naugatuck.   I  remember  that  on.  .  . 
I  think  I  referred  to  this  before  we  began  the  formal  interview; 
that  I  would  generally  begin  my  remarks  by  saying  quite  possibly 
I  was  the  first  self-confessed  Democrat  any  member  of  the  organ- 
ization had  ever  seen,  and  that  by  the  same  token  I  would  have  to 
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say  that  I  was  viewing  for  the  first  time  more  than  one  Republican 
in  the  same  room  who  ware  not  postmasters.   The  groups  were  quite 
hospitable  and  I  can't  for  one  minute  think  that  they  learned  very 
much  from  what  I  was  able  to  say  or  that  I  went  away  feeling  that 
I  had  made  any  converts,  but  I  think  both  I  and  the  groups  I  spoke 
to  felt  better  for  the  experience.   That's  about  the  most  that  I 
could  give  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Were  your  democratic  politics  unusual  at  Yale? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        I  would  say  so.   As  I  recall  it,  we  had  our 

organization  meeting  around  a  makeshift  con- 
ference table  that  could  comfortably  accomodate  12  people,  and  I 
think  by  the  time  we  were  through,  we  had  gained  3  or  4  additional 
recruits. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  keep  up  with  the  development  of  Franklin 

Roosevelt's  New  Deal  program  as  it  appeared? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Do  you  mean  while  I  was  still  in  law  school? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes,  sir. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Oh,  yes.   Not  in  any  profound,  philosophical 

sense.   I  don't  think  I  could  have  offered 
many  suggestions  of  great  value,  but  it  was  hard  not  to  hear  him, 
see  him,  without  feeling  that  this  was  a  mover  and  a  shaker  and  I 
can't  deny  having  been  immensely  taken  with  that  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful and  elegant  patrician   turned  politician. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        At  what  time  did  you  accept  your  position 

with  the  first  Triple  AAA? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        That  would  have  been  in  mid- July  of  1933. 
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DR.   CRAWFORD:       How  large  was  their  staff  at  that  time? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Oh,  approximately.  .  .  We're  talking  now  about 

the  legal  staff  .   ...  perhaps  20,  25. 
Were  most  of  them  of  similar  age  and  back- 
ground? 

By  no  means.   They  were  in  two  pretty  discrete 
groups:  one  group  well  into  their  fifties — 
forties,  fifties  or  more — who  had  been  formerly,  as  I  recall  it, 
either  in  private  practice  or  in  district  attorneys  offices  of  one 
form  and  another,  and  a  second  group  of  not  more  than  7  or  8  who 
were  recent  graduates. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SESSION: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SESSIONS: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SESSIONS: 


What  law  schools  did  they  represent  in  general? 

Which  group? 

The  AAA  staff. 

Yes,  sir.   I've  mentioned  two  groups.   The 

older  group  I  don't  recall  vividly;  they  were 
from  state  universities,  pretty  widely  distributed.   The  younger 
group  were  the  recent  graduates,  primarily  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  believe  that  a  large  number  of  the  graduates 

of  Harvard  and  Yale  law  schools  went  into  gover- 
nment service  about  that  time. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Yes,  sir.   I  think  that  would  be  correct.   Well, 

certainly  a  large  number  did.   What  percen- 
tage that  would  have  been  of  the  total  I  would  have  no  way  of 
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knowing . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  long  did  you  remain  with  the  Triple  A? 

MR.  SESSIONS:        For  a  little  more  than  six  months,  as  I  re- 
call it,  from  the  time  that  I  joined  which  was 

around  mid-July  of  the  summer  of  '33  until  April  or  May  of  1934, 

which  was  when  I  joined  TVA. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        When  did  you  have  your  meeting  with  Dave 

Lilienthal? 

This  must  have  been  not  more  than  a  month 
after  I  met  him  and  before  we  moved  to  Knox- 


MR.  SESSIONS: 


In  the  Spring,  then  of  '34? 
That  is  correct. 

At  the  time  you  were  with  AAA,  did  you  antici- 
pate constitutional  challenges  to  its  exis- 


ville,  Tennessee. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  SESSIONS: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

tence? 

MR.  SESSIONS:        I  anticipated  constitutional  challenges  to 

the  existence  of  all  of  the  agencies. 
And  you  had  that  in  mind,  I  suppose,  when 
you  were  working  on  the  code  that  you  did? 
I  think  in  some  degree,  yes.   Although  again 
the  pressure  was  to  get  a  code  that  was  ac- 
ceptable in  the  administrative  sense  in  compliance  with  the  sta- 
tute. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  leaving  Triple  A,  you  changed  from  one 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SESSIONS: 
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agency  to  another,  and  from  Washington  to 
Knoxville. 

MR.  SESSIONS:        That  is  correct. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  did  you  make  the  change,  sir? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        I  made  the  change  for  reasons  of  two  kinds. 

First,  because  at  that  age  and  under  those 
circumstances,  what  Tommy  Corcoran  would  propose  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  taken  lightly.   I  was  much  influenced  by  his  judgment.   The 
second  reason  was  because  the  Muscle  Shoals  Dam  across  the  Tennessee 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Alabama  had  been  something 
I  had  been  very  keenly  aware  of  since  earliest  childhood.  And  the 
third  reason  was  because  of  my  then  superficial  impression  that 
the  total  TVA  commitment  was  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  that 
region,  and  I  suppose  to  that  extent,  could  be  that  combination 
of  parochialism  and  patriotism  that  is  in  some  degree,  bred  into 
most  people  of  the  generation  that  I  would  represent. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Many  of  the  people  that  I  have  interviewed 

saw  the  valley  area  for  the  first  time  when 
they  arrived  for  TVA  employment.   Since  you  have  previous  exper- 
ience there,  your  view  was  naturally  different.   What  impressions 
did  you  get  of  the  Authority  when  you  arrived?   It  had  been  in 
existence  less  than  a  year,  I  know, 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Yes.   I  think  thatfe  a  very  fair  question  and  I 

will  try  to  deal  with  it  as  candidly  as  I 
know  how  to.   In  the  first  place,  within  our  own  legal  staff  I  was 
extraordinarily  impressed  with  the  very  high  caliber  of  the 
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young  men — my  peers  so  to  speak — and  the  fact  that  we  were  small 
in  number  was  attractive.   It  made  for  a  kind  of  pressure  cooker 
of  effort  and  application.   I  was  lucky  enough  eventually,  as  such 
things  go,  to  wear  a  second  hat.   I've  already  mentioned  having 
been  identified  as  a  special  attorney  to  Harcourt  Morgan.   I  ac- 
quired a  second  hat  as  a  member  of  the  litigation  staff  that  even- 
tuallly  did  the  first  New  Deal  piece  of  legislation  to  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  still,  unchanged  Supreme  Court,  Justice 
McReynolds  alone  dissenting,  as  you  know. 

Now,  spreading  out  from  there,  I  was  immensely  impressed  by 
the  equal  high  caliber  of  the  majority  of  the  people  I  came  in 
contact  with.   I  had  little  but  contempt,  however,  for  a  signifi- 
cant number  of — now  I  did  not  say  "substantial"  number — enough 
to  be  significant  in  their  vocalism  if  not  statistically  of  what 
many  of  us  thought  were  simply  nuts  who  had  seen  in  TVA,  not  as 
a  challenge  to  professionalism  and  technical  excellence  and  hard 
work,  through  which  alone  the  thing  could  amount  to  anything, 
but  rather  as  some  panacea  through  which  "planning  and  execution" 
could  be  carried  out  on  a  great  scale  and  which  was  clearly  fore- 
bad  under  the  statute  as  it  was  passed. 
DR..  CRAWFORD:        You  did  operate  under  specific  guidelines. 

In  what  departments  did  you  find  such  people 
who  had  ideas  of  extensive  planning?  Not  in  the  legal  staff,  I 
assume? 
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MR.  SESSIONS:        By  no  means.   I  would  have  to  tell  you  that 

there  was  no  special  concentration;  one  would 
just  simply  meet  one  and  resolve  to  minimize  the  time  he  had  spent 
with  him  thereafter.   No,  I  couldn't  say  that  there  was  a  parti- 
cular department  that  was  a  magnet  for  nuts.   I  only  mentioned  that 
ones  prevalent  impression  coming  there  was  of  the  extraordinarily 
high  quality  of  competence. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  am  sure  the  circumstances  could  attract 

people  for  many  reasons. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        And  by  that  same  token,  hwoever,  one  could  not 

help  but  be  impressed  with  a  certain  number  who 
were  starry-eyed,  wishful  thinkers  and  who  saw  in  TVA  the  chance 
to  project  a  social  philosophy  that  they  could  never  themselves 
pin  down. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I'm  sure  TVA  must  have  suggested  that  to  many 

people — something  new  in  the  way  of  regional 
planning. 

MR.  SESSIONS:        I  think  they  were  more  seduced  by  the  termin- 
ology than  they  were  by  the  realities  of  what 
was  contemplated  by  the  statute  and  what  would  be  required  to  make 
it  happen.   It  would  be  an  easy  answer  and  I  think  it  would  over- 
simplify my  response  to  your  question  to  attribute  the  presence 
of  such  people  to  a  special  department  that  we  had  called  the 
Land  Planning  and  Housing  Authority.   Whatever  professional  judg- 
ment one  might  derive  from  the  staff  of  that  organization,  one 
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could  not  challenge  their  equivalent  commitment  or  the  excellence 
of  their  preparation.   I'm  trying  to  distinguish  between  the  aber- 
ration who  is  easily  attracted  to  something  with  as  much  sweep 
as  the  TVA  seemed  to  have,  as  it  was  represented  and  interpreted 
by  many  people  in  many  circles. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  believe  there  were  various  ideas  at  the  early 

stage  of  development  as  to  what  the  purpose 
of  TVA  really  should  be — what  direction  it  should  take. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        Quite  so,  quite  so.   But  I  truthfully  think; 

I  thought  then  and  I  think  now  that  those 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  true  purpose  were  more  apparent 
than  real  because  to  think  of  a  single  agency  that  could  have  not 
only  the  power  to  make  detailed  plans,  but  also  to  execute  or  cause 
to  be  executed  such  plans,  would  break  down  very  quickly  under 
analysis  and  I  can  think,  in  retrospect,  that  the  legal  depart- 
ment served  a  pretty  important  function,  not  explicitly  dealt  with 
in  subsequent  commentaries. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  TVA  Act  of  May,  1933,  was  rather  specific 

as  I  remember,  in  exactly  what  was  expected 
of  TVA. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        It  was  quite  specific,  beautifully  drafted* 

and  with  100  years  of  legislative  history 
behind  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  know,  incidentally,  who  did  draft  the 

TVA  Act? 
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MR.  SESSIONS:        I  know  that  it's  attributed  to  George  W.  Nor- 

ris,  who  certainly  was  the  prime  mover  in  get- 
ting it  enacted.   I  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  Act  himself. 
It  went  through  many  mutations,  as  you  well  know,  over  a  period 
of  at  least  a  decade,  with  minor  changes.   Indeed,  the  form  of  the 
act  passed  as  I  recall  it,  through  both  houses  prior  to  the  Roose- 
velt administration, was  not  different  from  the  enabling  legislation 
establishing  TVA  as  it  finally  emerged. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        An  interesting  book,  incidentally,  has  re- 
cently been  published  on  that  by  a  man  named 

Preston  Hubbard.   The,  I  believe,  is  entitled  Origins  of  TVA,  and 

A  ~~ 

it  deals  with  the  previous   decades,  approaches  to  the  Valley  pro- 
blem and  the  proposals  of  Norris,  but  I  wasn't  sure  who  did  the 
actual  drafting. 
MR.  SESSIONS:        I  think  it  was  a  part  of  many,  many  hands. 

I  really  do,  and  from  the  expertness  of  the 
phrasing,  I  would  assume  largely  by  the  legislative  staff  itself 
(I  would  hazard  this  guess) ,  but  you  have  referred  to  several 
stages  through  which  the  act  was  approached  and  I  would  like  to 
interject,  if  you  conclude  it  relevant  to  do  so,   the  eventual 
significance  of  100  years  of  legislative  history  behind  TVA  or 
preceding  the  enactment.   If  one  considers  that  the  Muscle  Shoals 
have  been  an  impediment  to  navigation,  first  recognized  by  the 
first  or  second  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.   Do  you  recall  his 
name? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        No,  sir,  not  at  the  moment. 

MR.  SESSIONS:        I'll  run  that  down  and  fill  it  in.   Well, 

he  conceived  of  a  (this  was  during  the 
Great  Canal  days)  and.  .  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Perhaps  Albert  Gallatin? 
MR.  SESSIONS:        That  is  correct.   He  conceived  of  knitting 

the  country  together  through  canals  that 
would  connect  the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee  and  eliminate  Muscle 
Shoals  of  the  hazard  to  entry  into  the  Ohio  and  two  or  three 
others.   It  was  a  very  grand  scheme.   I  cannot  recall — I  did 
count  them  up  once  because  it  became  a  fetish  of  mine,  but 
aside  from  that  it  was  a  plain  case  of  the  grand  design  that 
turned  out  to  be  TVA,  beginning  with  Muscle  Shoals,  that  had 
to  await  the  development  of  technology. 

The  concept  of  masonry  dams  was  very  hard  to  come  by  and 
not  until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  in  fact,  were  they 
feasible.   And  in  fact  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  a  rather  elo- 
quent appeal  for  the  use  of  masonry  dams  as  applied  to  the 
Muscle  Shoals  in  connection  with  hydro-generation  power,  through 
which  he  said  the  project  could  literally  be  made  to  pay  for 
itself.   So,  when  it  turned  out  that  I  became  involved  in   liti- 
gation, it  seemed  to  me  inescapably  important  to  put  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  posession  of  knowing  how  much  American  his- 
tory it  would  be  amending  if  it  should  vote  against  the  TVA 
statute,  and  I  completed  that  project  in  Washington. 
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And  after  much  searching  as  to  the  right  place,  I  was  put 
in  touch  with  a  Captain  Clay  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
was  told  that  if  anybody  could  get  it  done,  he  could  get  every 
appropriation,  you  see,  which  are  not  matter  of.  .  .  .  Well,  they 
are  not  published  formally,  let's  say  as  statutes,  but  who  could 
tally  up  every  appropriation — every  piece  of  appropriating  legis- 
lation that  had  ever  been  applied  to  TVA —  and  supplied  the  cita- 
tions, and  of  course,  he  became  the  subsequent  General  Clay — Lu- 
cius Casius  Clay.   He  was  then  a  very  thin,  dark-haired  chap,  took 
what  I  said  literally  and  toe  had  never  met  each  other.   He  called 
in  a  typical  army  clerk  with  sleeve  garters,  told  him  what  to  do 
and  the  man  said,  "Yes,  sir."   I  was  told  to  report  back  three 
day  later,  which  I  did,  and  the  man  had  twelve  rolls  of  foolscap 
in  Spenserian  handwriting,  and  you  can  imagine  then  how  delighted 
I  was  to  see  everyone  of  those  references  used  in  a  footnote  to 
the  majority  opinion  in  the  Ashwander  case  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
Just  buying  the  proposition,  one  does  not  lightly  amend  the  Ameri- 
can history. 
Dr. Crawford:         You  did  this  as  part  of  your  work  with  the 

litigation  staff; 
MR.  SESSIONS:        That  is  correct.  Yes,  sir. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Mr.  Sessions,  in  our  interview  this  afternoon 

I  suggest  we  deal  as  much  as  possible  with  a 
single  topic,  that  is,  your  relations  with  Harcourt  Morgan  and  what 
sort  of  person  he  was.   This  is  something  about  which  information 
is  lacking.   Perhaps  you  could  start  with  your  first  contact — your 
first  meeting  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  continue  from  there. 
MR.  SESSIONS:         Well,  as  I  may  or  may  not  have  mentioned,  I 

was  recruited  by  Dave  Lilienthal  in  the  first 
place  to  serve  as  personal  attorney  to  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  who  was 
one  of  three  full-time  directors  of  this  organization.   The  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  him  occurred  pretty  shortly  after  I  was  recruited 
and  in  the  Washington  offices  of  TVA.   I  had  had  a  previous  impression 
of  Dave  Lilienthal  which  I  suspect  I  have  related  heretofore  in  this 
interview.   I  had  no  such  impression  or  pre-impression  of  Dr,  Harcourt 
Morgan  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  immediate  past  president  of  the 
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University  of  Tennnessee,  that  he  was  getting  on  in  years  and  would  be 
operationally  responsible  for  the  commitment  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
facility  to  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  and  rural  life  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area  through  a  more  resourceful  use  of  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals  facilities  that  had  been  built  and  integrated  with  the 
Muscle  Shoals  Dam  during  World  War  I. 

I  was  taken  in;  it  was  all  very  informal.   He  took  one  look  at 
me,  aged  24 — he  having  then  turned  68 — he  stroked  his  chin  that  eman- 
ated the  sound  of  sandpaper  and  said,  "Well,  I've  been  hoping  for 
someone  somewhat  more  seasoned,"  and  I  responded  saying,  "Well,  I 
had  hoped  for  someone  with  a  little  more  juice."  And  he  extended 
the  hand  the  size  of  a  ham  and  crunched  mine,  and  said,  "We  will  just 
get  along  fine."  I  went  perhaps  two  weeks  thereafter  to  Knoxville;  I 
first  met  and  had  some  contact  with  someone  who  had  been  a  long-time 
protege  of  Dr.  H.  A.,  to  whom  I  was  hereafter  referred  to — Dr.  Har- 
court  Morgan.   I  had  had  some  previous  contact  with  J.  C.  McAmis , 
who  became  a  great  friend.   One  of  the  original,  unspoiled  specimens 
of  Scotch-Irish  who  inhabited  what  he  referred  to  as  the  "chert  rid- 
ges of  Tennessee,"  and  had  gotten  some  impression  through  him  of  some 
of  the  ideas  and  commitments  that  were  involved  in  the  agricultural 
commitment  of  TVA  through  Dr.  Morgan  of  the  facilities  at  Muscle  Shoals 
to  soil,  water  and  land  conservation  and  improvement. 

I  suspect  that  my  first  decisive  meeting  with  Dr.  Morgan  occurred 
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about  a  month  after  I  got  to  TVA  when  a  meeting  was  in  process  in 
which  the  subject  of  discussion  concerned  the  legally  imposed  scale 
of  so-called  tests  and  demonstrations  of  fertilizer — chemical-born 
fertilizer — through  and  under  farm  groups  and  under  the  aegis  of 
TVA.   And  I  had  to  tell  Dr.  Morgan  and  the  group  that  starting  as  we 
were,  from  ground  zero,  there  was  no  legally  imposed  quantitative 
limit;  that  who  better  than  he  and  his  associates  than  to  determine 
precisely  that. 

And,  indeed,  who  else  could  congress  possibly  have  had  in  mind 
than  the  director  in  charge  of  that  aspect  of  the  act  than  to  make 
such  determinations  so  long  as  they  were  legitimately  established 
and  for  the  purposes  established  by  the  statute  itself;  that  the  only 
limit  I  could  think  of  would  be  the  total  output  of  the  plant  and 
that,  indeed,  were  it  to  work  out  such  that  the  total  output  of  the 
plant  were  made  available  for  the  educational  purposes  of  tests  and 
demonstrations,  we  would  be  correspondingly  difficult  to  engage  in 
litigation;  that  the  minute  we  became  concerned  with  selling  the  out- 
put of  such  fertilizers  or  soil  chemicals,  or  soil  nutrients  as  Dr. 
Morgan  preferred  to  call  them,  either  directly  or  through  intermed- 
iaries, somebody  within  the  industry  or  its  ally  would  find  a  basis 
for  suit  and  what  a  coincidence  that  we  could  unite  the  obvious  in- 
tention from  the  statute,  with  relative  immunity  from  the  kind  of 
litigation  that  had  tied  up  so  much  of  the  kind  of  start  that  plagued 
the  electricity  side  or  the  hydro-power  side  of  TVA.   And  the  effect 
on  Dr.  Morgan  was  such  as  to  appear  to  make  him  very  glad  to  have  at 
his  shoulder  a  recent  law  graduate  who  was  more  concerned  with  finding 
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ways  of  making  it  possible  to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do  than  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  imposition  or  interpolation  of  restraint.   Is  that 
clear  so  far,  Dr.  Crawford?   Could  you  thread  your  way  through  that 
rhetoric? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes,  and  I'm  sure  he  would  be  happy  with  that 

view. 
MR.  SESSIONS:         Well,  it  turned  out  that  he  was,  and  thereafter 

he  always  referred  to  me  half-af f ectionately  and 
half  something  else  that  I  will  not  name f    as  the"judge."   And  we 
worked  from  that,  he  being  then  68  and  I  then  being  24;  we  had  a  fond 
and  affectionate,  intimate  relationship. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  were  24? 

MR.  SESSIONS:         Yes,  sir.  .  .  .  Intimate  relationship  over  a  per- 
iod of  the  next  ten  years — work  relationship — 
and  he  nearly  wore  me  out.   Every  so  often  he  would  slam  his  big-hand 
fist  down  on  the  desk  and  say,  "Oh,  if  I  were  only  40  again,"  and  I 
would  think  to  myself,  "Thank  goodness,  you  aren't." 

Now,  at  this  stage  I  want  to  make  one  other  point  that  I've 
referred  to  in  our  earlier,  pre-taping  discussion.    It  is  very  hard 
for  me  to  think  of  Dr.  H.A.  Morgan  in  those  early  years  without  as- 
sociating himSelf  almost  interchangeably — almost,  but  not  quite — 
with  David  Lilienthal.   One  33,  from  a  totally  different  part  of  the 
country,  lawyer,  businessman;  with  Dr.  Morgan  turned  68  and  already 
to  the  point  where  he  could  have  retired  and  lived  a  life  of  mellox^ 
reminiscence  on  his  honors.   I  say  I  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
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think  of  them  separately  because  of  the  obvious  rapport  that  had  al- 
ready been  established  between  them  by  the  time  I  arrived,  which  was 
hardly  more  than  a  half-year  after  the  enactment  of  the  basic  under- 
lying legislation. 

I  attribute  this  rapport  to  the  fact  that  each  recognized  in  the 
other  an  honest  to  God  man  of  compassion,  of  comprehension,  of  com- 
petence and  of  attainment  that  the  other  could  respect,  and  that  inas- 
much as  they  were  utterly  non-competitive  in  their  responsibilities,  but 
orderly — one  for  one — in  their  aspirations  and  commitments.   It  was 
something  that  swept  aside  the  chronology  of  the  calendar.   Either 
one  might  have  been  68  and  the  other  33,  so  that  this  was  a  remarkable 
lesson  to  me  at  first  hand  about  the  irrelevance  of  the  calendar  as 
an  index  or  indication  of  age.   It  became  apparent  that  a  person  can 
go  to  seed  at  the  age  of  30  or  still  be  sparking  off  at  the  great  rate 
at  age  68. 

Now,  Dr.  Morgan  was,  I  think,  never  quite  as  well  interpreted 
or  as  well  understood,  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently  for  the 
reason,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  current  slang:  "He  never  quite 
succeeded  in  putting  it  all  together."  He  was  in  some  areas  or  sec- 
tors of  the  population  regarded  as  a  very  astute  politician,  and  so 
he  was  in  the  sense  that  he  had  a  very  large  constituency  among  the 
farm  groups  in  the  sense  that  he  was  long  past  the  point  at  which 
he  was  a  proper  target  for  political  attack,  in  the  sense  that  he  was 
somehow  always  in  a  position  to  talk  to  the  right  person  who  could 
get  something  done,  and  I  have  sat  in  on  several  such  discussions. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  some  standing  as  an  older  statesman 

by  that  time,  didn't  he? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Conceivably  so,  but  I  don't  think  that  would 

fully  express  it  for  the  reason  that  there 

was  an  element  of  passivity  or  relaxation 
that  is  part  of  the   overtone  of  an  elder  statesman — someone  who 
reacts  to  situations  and  events — but  for  most  of  the  time  of  my  as- 
sociation with  him,  it  was  other  people  who  were  generally  reacting 
to  something  originated  or  proposed  by  Dr.  Morgan.   I  have  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  never  quite  put  it  all  together — that  would  be 
one  thing:  his  reputation  for  sagacity  and  astuteness  and  effective- 
ness in  a  political  sense.   I  have  been  with  him  when  an  almost 
impossible  request  would  be  made  by  him  to  someone  least  likely  for 
someone  not  knowing  Dr.  Morgan  to  have  suggested — some  florid-faced, 
coal  operator  and  owner,  for  example — and  Dr.  Morgan  had  a  way  of 
presenting  what  he  thought  this  other  man  should  do  in  such  a  way 
that  that  accomplished  two  things.   Number  one,  it  became  perfectly 
clear  that  Dr.  Morgan  had  nothing  in  mind,  and  such  was  literally 
the  case — would  be  such  as  literally  the  case — than  the  public  good. 
And  the  other  man  would  make  himself  out  as  a  complete  jackass  if  he 
didn't  agree,  and  as  a  result  of  that  he  got  many  unlikely  people 
to  do  many  things  inconsistent  with  their  own  previous  behavior. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Dr.  Morgan  knew  what  he  was  doing,  I  suppose. 

He  operated  that  way  intentionally. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  It  seemed  to  be  habitual.   I  don't  want  to 

be  too  maudlin  about  the  point,  but  Tennyson's 
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phrase,  "My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten  because  my  heart  is 
pure,"  I  think  was  the  sense  of  it.   He  had  not  the  slightest  hes- 
itation in  asking  anybody  to  do  anything  if  he  was  himself  committed 
to  the  idea  that  it  was  in  the  public  good;  that  this  character  could 
do  it  and  that  it  remained  only  to  get  through  to  him  to  make  it 
clear  to  him:  A,  that  it  was  in  the  public  interest  and  that  B,  he 
was  the  guy  to  do  it.   Clear? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  The  second  thing  in  respect  to  Dr.  Morgan,  and 

I'm  still  on  the  trail  of  the  things  he  never 
quite  put  together;  I  mean  got  it  all  together.   That  is,  he  was  es- 
sentially a  preeminent  scientist  and  a  scientist  of  distinction  of 
long  standing,  and  in  that  respect  he  was  never  quite  able  to  put  his 
thoughts  down  in  terms  that  would  carry  the  kind  of  conviction  that 
that  argument,  politicalization,  or  conviction  would  require.   I 
would  go  in  many  times  to  be  given  the  assignment  of  undertaking  a 
speech,  like  preparing  some  testimony,  and  would  walk  out  of  his 
office  with  a  colored  pencil  design  of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  for  ex- 
ample; and  yet  I  had  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  trying  to  get 
through. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  put  his  ideas  into  words? 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes,  sir,  and  concepts.   And  I  told  him  on 

one  occasion;  I  said,  "Dr.  H.A. ,  it's  just 
now  getting  through  to  me  that  when  we  have  a  discussion  of  this  kind, 
what  you  are  really  eventually  going  to  accept  is  not  what  you  tell 
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me  or  what  I  take  away  as  a  result  of  this  briefing  this  time,  but 
rather  what  you  will  be  stimulated  to  think  of  when  you  read  a  draft 
of  what  you  have  told  me."   But  in  any  event  he  was  accepting  in 
one-to-one  conversations,  somewhat  limited,  and  by  his  capability  of 
expressing  concepts  and  arranging  argumentative  points.   I  perhaps 
do  scientists  an  injustice  by  saying  that  this  was  the  consequence 
of  his  heavily,  technically,  oriented  educational  background. 


That  is  a  common  view,  though,  that  scientists 
and  engineers  often  have  trouble  expressing 

Well,  I  leave  that  to  wiser  heads  than  mine. 
I  only  make  the  observation  that  I  concluded 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

concepts . 
MR.  SESSIONS: 

this  in  his  case. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Nonetheless,  you  had  no  difficulty  under- 

standing his  concepts. 

No,  because  I  tried  very  hard.   I  tried  very 
hard ! 

Why,  then,  were  they  difficult  for  him  to 
express  otherwise? 

I  can't  add  anything  to  what  I  said.   I  know 
this:  that  I'm  trying  to  distinguish  between 
one-to-one  conversation  he  would  have  as  contrasted  with  writing  the 
draft  of  testimony  he  would  give  before  a  critically  important  con- 
gressional committee  or  a  speech,  or  the  like,  you  see. 


MR.  SESSIONS: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SESSIONS: 
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DR. CRAWFORD:  There  is  considerable  difference  in  personal 

communication  and  communication  .  .  . 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Inter-personal.   All  right,  that  was  the  second 

thing.   A  third  thing  related  to  his  difficulty.  . 
No,  not  difficulty — this  he  was  good  at  .  .  .  his  grasp  of  the  concept 
of  local  institutions  as  being  the  best  instrumentality  for  the  express- 
ion of  a  democratic  point  of  view  and  its  preservation.   Here,  I  think 
he  was  outstanding.   The  point  being,  in  his  case — his  concept  of  the 
democratic  organization — the  state  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual,  and  that  being  best  expressed  through  state  and  local  inst- 
itutions closest  to  the  individual  and  in  which  the  individual  would 
be  most  directly  involved  and  to  which  it  could  be  most  responsive, 
you  see.   This  notion,  which  I  can  reel  off  quite  liberally,  or  any- 
body else  can,  would  have  been   quite  still  without  the  substantive 
content  of  his  concept  of  man's  accomodation  to  a  state  of  nature 
in  a  way  that  would  preserve  the  vitality  of  each. 

He  made  the  point  two  or  three  times  to  me  that  man,  in  many 
respects,  is  like  a  piano  with  twice  the  spectrum  of  its  keyboard. 
In  his  powers  are  accomodation  for  latitude,  longitude,  climatic 
conditions  and  so  on,  you  see,  given  only  the  circumstances  that  he 
would  understand  and  be  able  to  utilize  the  powers  of  natural  forces 
rather  than  engage  in  their  spoliation.   Now,  central  to  his  thesis, 
then,  as  I  guess  I  have  said,  was  his  understanding  of  the  hydrologic 
cycle  itself — the  cycle  of  rain,  moisture,  transpiration,  rain  again, 
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because  it  was  out  of  this  that  one  had  the  ultimate  powers  of  des- 
truction or  constructive  use — whether  one  was  talking  about  hydropower 
or  reversing  the  adverse  trend  of  flood  control  and  erosion  through- 
out the  Tennessee  Valley  and  adjacent  areas.   Did  I  make  myself  clear 
at  that  point? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  All  right,  now  I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  we 

have  here  a  man  who,  if  he  had  been  able  him- 
self to  express  himself  more  explicitly,  could  have  qualified  as  the 
first  among  the  bona  fide  ecologists.   This  was  not  an  "in"  term  dur- 
ing that  year.   Here  was  a  scientist,  politician  with  a  capital  "p" 
and  philosopher  in  respect  to  the  democratic  procedure  and  process. 
And  I  sometimes  can  remember  thinking  to  myself,  "I  wish  I  could 
call  him  to  order."   You  see,  it  was  as  though  speaking  to  or  dealing 
with  three  different  constituencies  represented  by  one  person.   At 
this  point  I  think  one  has  to  ask  himself  it  if's  possible  to  summar- 
ize in  the  briefest  term  how  Dr.  Morgan  got  to  TVA  and  what  influences 
had  motivated  him  in  the  first  place  by  the  time  he  got  there.   And 
I  will  refer  here  to  the  fact  as  I  recall  it;  that  Dr.  H.  A.  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  technical  faculty  or  technical  staff  at 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
This  was  established,  I  do  believe,  around  1885  and  it  was,  if  not  in 
that  year,  very  shortly  after  that  that  Dr.  H.  A.  presented  himself. 
And  this  came  about  in  this  fashion:  the  Dean  of  the  Experiment 
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Station,  starting  from  scratch,  it  being  one  of  the  first,  with  the 
problem  of  building  up  a  technically  competent  faculty,  had  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  virtually  no  highly  qualified  graduates 
of  Southern  institutions  in  the  sciences,  in  the  pre-Civil  War  and  im- 
mediately post-Civil  War  era.   Pre-Civil  War  because  they  were  commit- 
ted to  classicism;  post-Civil  War  because  they  hadn't  quite  gotten 
back  to  the  condition  of  the  growing  concern.   So  he  was  precluded  in 
recruiting  a  southerner,  and  under  no  circumstances  would  he  have  jeo- 
pardized the  beginning  of  this  institution  by  recruiting  a  northerner 
or  yankee.   The  language  barrier  precluded  him  from  European  sources 
and  as  it  was  related  to  me  at  second-hand,  he  had  a  breakthrough  late 
one  night:  for  goodnes  sake,  I'm  overlooking  the  obvious — Canada. 

And  so  through  the  fastest  possible  communication  he  established 
contact  with  the  President  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  which 
would  have  been  our  equivalent  of  a  land  grant  college — technical  and 
agriculture — and  asked  for  their  brightest,  yet  recent  or  forth-coming 
graduate  in  agricultural  and  soil  science,  with  some  specialization 
in  the  direction  of  entomology,  and  Dr.  Morgan,  as  he  told  of  this  to 
me,  had  just  turned  24  and  responded  to  the  challenge,  knowing  not  a 
thing  one  about  the  United  States,  its  agricultural  problems,  or  little 
less  the  state  of  Louisiana.   By  the  time  he  arrived  at  his  destination, 
however,  he  knew  a  pretty  good  deal,  as  he  again  related  it  to  me, 
of  going  day  and  night  over  countryside  with  a  high  rainfall,  agri- 
cultural commitment  of  land  to  crops  that  were  so-called  row  crops- 
meaning  open  cultivation — a  high  rainfall  in  the  winteor — high  in  their 
utilization  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil — and  a  mountainous  area,  leaving 
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the  area  utterly  vulnerable  to  erosion,  and  not  only  erosion,  but  along 
with  it,  of  course,  the  loss  of  what  we  referred  to  as  soil  nutrient. 

So,  another  thing  that  was  a  corollary  to  that  was  his  observation 
that  was  a  native  heath  of  Western  Ontario,  there  was  virtually  no 
sign  of  cattle  or  grazing-type  agriculture.   So  the  first  thing  he 
asked  after  he  had  complied  with  the  amenities  at  LSU  was  where  are 
all  the  cattle,  and  it  was  then  explained  to  him  that  they  were  a 
casualty  of  the  Spanish  cattle  tick.   The  dean  went  on  to  say,  "That, 
by  the  way,  is  the  reason  you're  here.   We  have  not  succeeded  in  erad- 
icating this  bug,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  eradicating  our  cattle  and 
about  all  we  have  left  are  little  bumblebee  cows  of  various  strains." 
As  an  entomologist,  Dr.  Morgan  spent  the  next  thirteen  years  finding 
the  vulnerable  spot — that  interval  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  tick,  when 
it  was  most  vulnerable  to  eradication — and  there  was  a  certain  period 
when,  as  I  recall  it,  the  larvae  was  just  ready  to  drop  off.   And  if 
only  insecticides  still  to  be  invented  could  be  applied  at  that  point 
you  would  have  eradicated  the  larvae  and  the  likelihood  of  its  in- 
fection thereafter. 

Having  done  this  which,  as  I  think  I  said,  required  13  years, 
Dr.  Morgan  then  had  the  little  problem  of  inventing  a  system  for  ap- 
plying this  knowledge,  and  that  required  a  substantial  appropriation 
from  congress — substantial  in  the  relative  scheme  of  things.   It  in- 
volved cattle  dipping  with  concrete  vats  and  all  the  rest,  so  all 
along  he  went  to  Washington  and  spent  quite  some  time  there  in  a  fruit- 
less effort  to  generate  enough  support  for  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
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lation. 

I  say  fruitless — until  sitting  on  a  park  bench  in  front  of  the 
capitol  dome,  a  chap  sat  down  on  the  other  end,  also  a  scientist  type 
who  was  there  on  a  mission  different  in  its  specific,  but  similar  in 
kind.   He  was  concerned  about  the  eradication  of  the  elm  blight  in 
New  England  and  he  started  commiserating  with  each  other,  and  also 
there  came  anti-Spanish  cattle  tick,  anti-elm  blight,  mutual  log- 
rolling coalition  on  New  Englanders  and  Southerners,  with  the  results 
that  both  got  what  they  required.   He  has  told  me  that  he  has  looked 
down  the  shotgun  barrel  of  many,  many  farmers  in  Louisianna  as  he  led 
the  group  to  urge  their  commitment  of  their  cattle  to  this  dipping 
process  or  their  shooting  of  the  cattle  that  were  suspect. 

But,  in  any  event  I  was  on  hand   in  Knoxville  at  the  time  he  was 
our  guest  at  a  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  meat  packers  group  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner.   (I  guess  he  must  have  been  in  his  middle  seventies) 
for  having  authored,  in  effect,  the  rising  cattle  industry  in  the  South, 
I  am  not  certain  about  dates  and  titles  that  I'm  going  to  mention  in 
the  next  couple  of  seconds,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  then  became 
Dean  or  Head  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  LSU  and  rather 
shortly  thereafter  took  a  similar  position  at  the  University  of  Tenn- 
essee. 

He  then  altered  his  commitment  from  where  are  the  cattle  to,  how 
will  the  cattle  be  provided  for.   This  is  where  the  hydrologic  cycle 
enters  because  without  the  introduction  of  phosphorus  and  phosphates 
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enters  because  without  the  introduction  of  phosphorus  or  phosphate 
into  the  soil,  you  have  a  very  anemic  and  vulnerable  root  structure 
for  the  plant  and  poor  seeding  and  flowering  of  the  plant.   And  with- 
out that  heavy  root  structure  and  leaf  structure  and  reseeding  capa- 
bility you  cannot  control,  and  at  the  same  time  utilize  the  high  rain- 
fall that  is  characteristic  of  that  area.   It  is  a  blessing  when  it 
is  turned  to  constructive  use,  and  nothing  but  a  breaker  of  the  en- 
vironment when  not  controlled.   So  it  was  against  that  background  that 
his  commitment  to  forage  crops  and  phosphates  as  the  key  to  forage 
crops,  and  the  need  for  spreading  the  word  about  the  relationship 
between  phosphates  on  the  one  hand  and  the  hydrologic  cycle  on  the  other, 
became  for  him  at  one  time  a  program,  and  a  commitment,  and  a  life's 
undertaking. 

I  mention  this  because  it  dictated  his  conviction  about  how  the 
Muscle  Shoals  installation  would  be  employed.   Let's  keep  in  mind  that 
it  was  originally  designed  and  conceived  as  a  nitrogen  plant  by  the 
use  of  the  so-called  art  process  and  the  harbor  process,  and  my  good- 
ness, I  hadn't  thought  of  either  term  these  many  years.   He  conceived 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  installation  as  a  proper  lauching  pad,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  electric  furnace  process  for  smelting  phosphate  rock 
into  highly  concentrated  phosphate  that  could  be  distributed  in  smaller 
quantities.   Without  the  so-called  filler  with  triple-super  phosphate, 
one  could  ship  the  same  poundage  three  times  as  far  or  three  times  as 
much,  equally  as  far.   This,  however,  depended  on  getting  a  properly 
qualified  chemical  engineer,  and  I'm  sure  you  have  had  several  versions 
of  his  having  sought  out  and  eventually  conned  into  coming  for  TVA, 
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Dr.  Harry  Curtis. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  sir.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  believe  that 

I  have  any  account  of  that. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  he  went  to  considerable  effort  to  locate 

the  most  resourceful,  hard-headed,  widely  ac- 
cepted scientist  in  the  area  of  chemical  engineering,  and  his  name  was 
Harry  Curtis.   He  was  then  head  of  the  Chemical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  with  a  background  of  having  been  head  of  the  R&D  depart- 
ment at  Socony  Vacuum  and  such  things  as  that,  so  his  credentials  were 
the  highest. 

And  Dr.  Morgan  has  told  me  many  times  and  sometimes  told  it  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Curtis,  of  how  he  talked  himself  past  being  forced, 
all  one  morning  with  Dr.  Curtis  and  never  changing  expression,  but  just 
continuing  to  smoke  his  cigar  right  down  to  his  little,  bitty  stump, 
and  of  his  great  surprise  when  Dr.  Curtis  looked  up  and  said,  "I'll 
do  it",  the  significance  of  this  being  that  here  was  a  man  who  was 
theoretically  of  a  level  of  competence,  hard-headed  enough  and  com- 
mitted enough  to  be  able  to  do  the  job,  and  he  did  it.   That  is  to 
say  to  install  securely  into  place  the  electric  furnace  process  for 
smelting  the  phosphate  rock,  intended  to  make  maximum  utilization, 
obviously,  of  low-cost  hydro-power.   Now,  it  was  Dr.  Morgan's  idea, 
therefore,  that  forage  crops — primarily  legumes— with  the  intro- 
duction of  phosphorus,  would  make  constructive  use  of  55  inches  on  the 
average  rainfall  in  that  area,  precisely  as  does  a  penstock  in  a  dam. 
I  never  heard  him  use  that  identical  expression,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
at  the  moment  as  being  similar — the  conversion  of  destructive  power 
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to  constructive  use. 

And  this  is  something  that  is  so  easy  to  express  glibly  and  so 
difficult  to  give  substance  to,  and  that  in  many  ways  has  become  so 
much  of  a  cliche  since  that  era  that  it  sounds  a  little  bit  silly  to 
express  it  now.   I  do  so  because  I  say  it  made  a  very  profound  differ- 
ence in  the  integration  of  TVA  into  its  envivonment  and  how  it  settled 
down  and  became  a  piece  of  the  furniture,  so  to  speak,  of  that  region. 
His  idea  was  that  obviously  that  state  exists  only  in  the  service  of 
the  individual,  which  is  an  easy  premise,  but  how  do  you  express  it. 
You  express  it  through  institutions  closest  to  the  individual,  but  it 
is  important  that  they  be  clearly  defined.   Some  are  institutions  clo- 
sest to  the  people  for  making  choices;  some  are  technically  oriented 
for  responding  to  those  choices  in  ways  that  will  see  that  they  get 
done.   And  God  help  us  all  when  either  gets  confused  with  the  other, 
and  the  people  with  both. 

And  I  think  it  was  in  that  rather  broad  context  that  he  saw  the 
so-called  land  grant  colleges  ...  I  don't  know  why  I  said  "so-called"; 
I  mean  the  land  grant  colleges  with  their  technical  resources  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  similarly  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service,  and  indeed,  any  other  institutions  set  up;  that  it  should 
be  responsive  to  those  criteria  I  tried  to  describe  a  moment  ago.   And 
I  guess  one  of  the  first  things  I  was  called  upon  to  do,  in  a  legal  way 
in  that  area,  was  to  draft  basic  (contracts  and  declarations  of  intent 
and  statements  of  mutual  purposes  between  the  respected  land  grant 
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colleges  and  TVA  in  which  neither  was  trying  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
the  other.   Both  had  subscribed  a  certain  entente;  the  TVA  was  a  sup- 
plier of  materials  and  technical  resources  in  their  use,  in  the  latter 
case,  supplementary  to  those  available  through  the  land  grant  colleges. 
And  this  system  was,  in  turn,  related  to  the  concept  of  a  network 
that  came  virtually  to  blanket  the  Tennessee  Valley  area  of  tests  and 
demonstrations,  you  see,  supplied  by  phosphates  from  TVA,  tried  out  and 
exhibited  to  members  of  the  immediate  community  by  a  farmer  of  the 
community's  choice,  supervised  and  observed  by  the  agricultural  land 
grant  colleges  through  its  two-fold  services.   And  I  would  have  to  say 
that  in  my  reading  before  that  and  in  my  observation  since  then,  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  precise  correlation  between  a  democratic  process  and 
its  substance  of  the  program  that  it  is  supposed  to  exemplify.   I  think 
if  I  said  anything  more  at  this  moment,  I  would  be  repeating  myself. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  I  see  why  it  was  valuable  to  TVA  that 

H.  A.  Morgan  be  one  of  the  first  directors. 
Dave  Lilienthal's  contribution  is  rather  obvious;  so  is  that  of  Arthur 
Morgan,  but  I  had  lacked  an  equal  understanding  of  what  H,  A.  Morgan 
brought  to  it.   I  do  see  more.   This  concept  of  working  through  ex- 
isting organizations  has  been  a  part  of  TVA  from  the  beginning.   This 
idea  of  grass-roots  support,  I  think,  has  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
strength  and  it's  strength  to  withstand  pressure  from  outside  the  region. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  I  think,  however,  this  is  one  thing  if 

stated  as  a  glib  proposition'— not  that  you  just 
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stated  as  such — but  when  you  talk  about,  does  such  a  thing  have  commun- 
ity support,  for  example.   That's  a  pretty  empty   question  and  answer. 
But  community  support,  well  equipped  with  a  defined  objective  invol- 
ving the  full  participation  of  those  involved  with  the  technical  in- 
put that  they  require  for  its  execution,  and  always  within  the  reach 
and  control  of  those  directly  involved.   And  the  idea  that  that  should 
be  the  fundamental  premise  of  TVA  got  to  be  pretty  important.   May 
I  give  you  just  one  little  illustration  of  this  same  idea  in  an  en- 
tirely different  context  which  Gordon  Clapp  related  to  me  as  having 
been  stimulated  by? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  sir. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  In  the  town,  I  think  it  was  Decatur,  Alabama, 

but  I  cannot  be  sure.   If  not  Decatur;  then  an 
adjacent  town — one  of  the  lakes  was  clearly  on  the  verge  of  threaten- 
ing to  inundate  a  large  area  of  the  town,  and  not  unnaturally,  they 
came  to  protest  in  no  uncertain  terms,  to  Gordon  Clapp.   And   Gordon 
made  it  clear  to  them  that  it  was  not  within  his  power  to  veto  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  enabling  legislation, 
but  that  just  conceivably,  through  the  joint  effort  on  their  part  with 
TVA,  retaining  walls  could  be  installed  in  a  way  that  could  be  inte- 
grated with  some  other  facilities  that  the  town  might  need,  and  they 
said,  for  example,  grain  elevators,  as  I  recall  it.   And  he  said,  "That 
would  be  a  good  example,  but  first  we  have  to  have  the  plan  of  how  it's 
going  to  work  and  who's  going  to  do  what."  And  they  said,  "Who's  go- 
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ing  to  make  the  plan,"  and  then  Gordon  says,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  but 
one  thing  is  for  sure,  I'm  not!" 

So  they  came  back  with  it — a  beautifully  designed  plan — in  which 
the  input  of  the  TVA  planners  was  important,  but  not  hortatory;  it  was 
technical,  not  hortatory.   The  plan  was  presented,  it.  was  adopted  and 
it  was  executied,  and  everybody  was  very  much  better  off  and  very  happy. 
Now,  this  is  an  example  of  something  that  would  not  have  happened  had 
it  not  been  for  Dr.  Morgan.   I  think  the  same  thing  is  likely  to  be 
true  of  the  state  planning  commissions,   I  think  the  same  thing  is  likely 
to  be  true  in  the  state  park  commissions,  because  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous drive  in  the  early  days  from  many  sources,  to  have  the  TVA  not 
only   acquire  vast  areas  of  shoreline,  but  also  to  manage  them.   Not 
so,  according  to  Dr.  Morgan's  philosophy,   "This  should  be  a  function 
of  faith  in  local  agencies  and  institutions."   "All  right,  but  they 
don't  have  the  legislation."   "Well,  let  them  get  it,"  was  bis  answer. 
This  I  remember. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  the  theory  is  not  unusual  at  all.   It 

may  be  rather  overworked.   I  think  the  unusual 
thing  is  to  actually  find  this  being  done,  is  to  find  people  in  a  local 
situation  cooperating  through  their  own  organizations  in  which  they're 
inadequate — being  encouraged  from  outside;  in  the  case  of  TVA,  to  en- 
act the  necessary  legislation  to  set  up  the  machinery. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  I  think  I'd  have  to  ask  you  what  was  the  thrust 

of  your  remark  that  this  is  not  an  unusual 
theory. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  the  theory  of  grass-roots  support, 

real  democratic  participation  by  the  people  in 
an  area,  is  so  common  in  America  that  it's  meaningless  perhaps,  but 
really  finding  it  in  operation  to  the  extent  that  you  do  there  seems, 
to  me,  unusual. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  I  now  see  what  you  mean.   May  I  comment  on  your 

comment? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Certainly,  sir. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  I  think  what  Dr.  Morgan  sensed  was  an  accel- 

erating drive  toward  centralization  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  technical  and  governmental  services,  and  I  think  he   felt 
very  strongly  that  not  only  would  the  effectiveness  of  the  TVA  program 
be  severely  reduced  were  that  acceleration  to  go  unchecked  in  at  least 
Ae  TVA  area,   I  think  that  was  kind  of  remarkable.   I  think  that  it 
was  also  remarkable  that  he  was  able  to  make  it  stick  in  so  many  areas, 
beginning  with  the  agricultural  area.   He  would  spend  hours — I  don't 
mean  hours  at  a  time,  but  an  hour  at  a  time — with  any  bright,  young 
face  or  any  newcomer  he  could  spot,  inoculating  him  with  this  concept 
throughout  the  organization  so  that  it  was  a  restoration  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  theory  in  application  under  conditions  that  were,  at 
the  very  outset,  of  contemporary  technology. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  no  difficulty  communicating  in  that 

way? 
MPv.  SESSIONS:  No,  quite  the  contrary.   People  after  the  first 

inoculation  would  go  out  with  their  heads  reeling, 
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but  after  a  while  the  organization  as  a  whole  was  pretty  well  committed 
amoung  virtually  all  of  the  key  people  to  this  viewpoint,  and  they 
were  not  at  the  beginning. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  Dave  Lilienthal  also  had  this  dedication 

to  maximum  support  from  the  people  in  the  area. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  No  question  about  it,  and  I  think  I  stressed  at 

the  beginning  of  interview  one  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  me  to  think  of  one  personality  without  the  other. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  differ- 

ences between  the  viewpoints  of  Dave  Lilienthal 
and  H.  A.  Morgan  on  one  hand,  and  Arthur  Morgan  on  the  other — the  role 
of  the  people  in  the  Valley? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Golly,  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  to  that.   I 

do  not  think  so.   I  don't  think  that's  one  of 
the  differences.   May  I  take  an  entirely  different  tack?   Arthur  Morgan, 
in  my  humble  opinion  and  I  stress  the.  word  "humble",  had  both  the 
strength  and  the  limitations  of  a  self-made  man.   There  is  some  rub-off 
in  later  years  to  the  fact  of  having  been  the  smartest  man  in  any  group, 
and  anybody,  who  at  an  early  age  could  write  a  book  entitled  Finding  My 
Way  and  whose  wife's  a  year  later  would  be  Helping  Him  Find  His  Way  is 
not  philosophically  or  mentally  equipped,  in  my  opinion,  to  evolve  a 
viable,  adaptable,  accomodative  philosophy  and  set  of  convictions  and 
make  them  stick.   I  mean  this  notion  of  an  all-out  commitment  to  strip 
and  basket  work  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  presumption  of  engineering  know- 
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how  of  a  high  order,  doesn't  quite  wash.   And  I  think  that  the  dis- 
tinction you  draw  is  not  a  valid  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  not  really  understood  the  difference 

in  that  case.   Did  it  seem  that  they  all  three 
agreed  basically  on  the  necessity  of  the  participation  of  the  people 
in  the  valley  in  determining  their  own  programs? 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Oh,  I  think  within  the  context  of  a  generali- 

zation of  that  breadth,  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  yes.   I  think  within  the  context  of  how  to  go  about  it,  how  to 
do  it,  how  to  make  sure  that  in  fact  that  it,  rather  than  an  indirect 
assertion  of  Papa  knows  best — I  think  those  are  questions  one  would 
have  to  ask  himself.   I  think  the  best  proof  of  this  in  hindsight,  say 
I,  would  be  the  irresponsibility  of  his  charges  in  the  events  leading 
up  to  his  being  fired  by  President  Roosevelt.   I  mean  if  one  starts 
out,  if  one's  background,  and  God  bless  him  for  this — he  did  make  his 
own  way.   He  did  design  the  Ohio  Conservancy  District  and  so  on,  but  the 
matter  by  easy  stages,  a  long  experience  in  being  the  smartest  person 
within  the  sound  of  your  own  voice,  leads  very  easily  to  attitudes  of 
suspicion  as  to  what  could  possibly  be  the  motive  of  anybody  who  dis- 
agrees with  you. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  would  not  make  one  very  accomodating,  I 

suppose. 

Well,  I  would  have  to  agree  with  that  remark. 
I  don't  know  how  to  add  very  much  to  that  thou- 


MR.  SESSIONS: 


;ht. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  you  familiar .-with  Harcourt  Morgan's  book, 

The  Common  Mooring? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Only  in  the  vaguest  kind  of  way.   An  effort 

was  being  made  to  put  it  together. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  someone  wrote  it  for  him. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes.   I  know  he  was  musing  and  huffing  and  puf- 

fing and  sighing  about  it  for  as  much  as  a  year 
or  two  before  I  left,  and  I  know  that  I  avoided  like  the  plague  the 
notion  of  becoming  involved  and  having  to  draft  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  avoid  that,  Mr.  Sessions?   You 

took  on  all  kinds  of  difficult  jobs  for  him? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  I  thought  he  was  seduced  by  the  phrase,  The 

Common  Mooring,  and  I  thought  that  in  trying 
to  put  it  all  together,  within  the  context  of  that  phrase,  he  was 
running  dangerously  close  to  mysticism  rather  than  the  first-rate 
ecologist,  democratic  practitioner  and  educator  that  he  was  in  fact, 
and  I  did  not  see  myself  how  that  could  be  brought  off. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  that  his  idea  was  oversimplified, 

to  put  it  in  that  form? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Oh,  vastly  oversimplified,  and  the  term  "com- 

mon mooring"  could  be  applied  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent things — Christianity,   Buddhism,  the  Republican  Party.   No,  I 
read  it.   I  would  have  to  identify  myself  as  one  who  would  have  to 
deplore  that  effort  to  write  it  up,  to  be  very  blunt  about  it.   I 
think  were  that  the  only  thing  that  could  be  offered  in  testament 
of  his  achievement  or  an  expression  of  his  philosophy,  his  influence 
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and  effectiveness  would  have  to  be  said  negligible,  and  this  is  very 
far  from  the  case. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Perhaps  that  is  why  in  part  his  contribution 

is  no  better  known  than  it  is. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  It  could  well  be.   That,  along  with  the  fact 

that  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  may 
not  have  had  a  passion  for  anonymity  but  a  very  strong  preference  for 
it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  not  true  concerning  other  people  with 

whom  he  was  associated,  and  I've  often  had  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  rather  left  behind  in  the  public  estimate  of 
his  role.   Of  course,  I  mentioned  about  the  TVA  power  controversy — 
view  it,  in  large  part  I  think,  as  conflict  of  ideas  of  Dave  Lilienthal 
and  Arthur  Morgan,  but  his  part,  I  think,  has  not  been  touched  as  much. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  I  think  Dave  Lilienthal  would  be  the  first 

to  embrace  his  indebtedness  in  concept  and  met- 
hod and  support  and  viewpoint  in  conjunction  with  the  power  controversy. 
I  think  he  referred  to  him  as  "the  most  comprehending  man  I've  ever 
known"  in  the  preface  to  his  book. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  very  effective  in  dealing  with  people.   Do 

you  have  information  about  a  part  that  Harcourt 
Morgan  played  in  public  policy  in  Tennessee  toward  education  by  Govern- 
or Austin  Peay? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  as  the  saying  goes,  I'm  glad  you  asked 

that  question.   After  a  long  grind,  and  to 
lighten  up  the  discussion,  and  in  that  context,  Dr.  Morgan  told  me  of 

one  of  the  first  chores  he  had  to  undertake  as  President  of  the  U niver- 
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sity  of  Tennessee,  and  this  was  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Austin  Peay,  who  was  a  tall,  impressive,  powerful  presence  of  a  man, 
and  Dr.  Morgan  had  been,  as  I  recall  it,  in  Tennessee  just  long  enough 
to  have  acquainted  himself  and  become  identified  with  farm  and  rural 
sentiment. 

Governor  Peay  campaigned  and  won  that  election  on  the  basis  of 
economy,  and  the  appropriation  for  the  University  of  Tennessee  would 
be  number  one  in  the  severity  of  the  reduction  and  number  one  on  the 
priority  to  affect  that  reduction  for  economy.   When  the  campaign  was 
over  and  Austin  Peay  won,  Dr.  Morgan  got  in  immediate  touch  with  him 
and  said,  "Urgent  we  get  together,"   and  I  never  learned  how  he  brought 
off  the  next  result,  but  the  next  result  was  that  they  spent  three 
days  together  in  a  secluded  suite  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Nashville, 
and  that  as  a  result,  far  from  reducing  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  the  University  of  Tennessee,  it  was  very  substantially  enlarged. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  a  proper  addendum  to  that  story, 
but  some  years  later  when  the  news  of  that  got  over  the  state  indir- 
ectly or  trickled  out  or,  for  all  I  know,  perhaps  Austin  Peay  was  the 
first  to  relate  it  because  he  was  just  that  forthright  and  open-handed 
a  man,  a  situation  arose  in  which  Dr.  Morgan  was  asked  to,  as  I  recall 
it,  run  for  governor.   And  he  did  not  particularly  like  the  attitude  and 
motivation  of  the  people  who  asked  him  to  do  it,  and  his  remark  was, 
and  I  quote  literally:  "I  would  sooner  get  myself  a  tin  bill  and  eat 
dirt  with  the  chickens."   He  was  very  careful  always  to  keep  his  ob- 
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jectives  and  priorities  very  clear,  and  politics  were  for  him  a  means 
for  popular  expression  of  properly  informed  choice  and  not  an  objective 
for  the  achievement  of  personal  power.   I  am  sure  of  that. 
DR.  CARWFORD:  I  would  suspect  though,  that  of  the  three  di- 

rectors he  was  most  politically  effective  at 
the  state  and  regional  level  with  the  people  in  the  valley  area. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  certainly  that  would  be  true  during  the 

first  six  or  eight  years.   I  think  by  the  time 
Dave  got  himself  disentangled  from  God's  wonder  of  litigation  and  the 
controversies  and  negotiations  and  started  spending  as  much  time  as 
he  committed,  he  became  quite  well  accepted  and  effective  in  his  own 
terms.   Certainly  what  you  say  would  be  true  during  the  early  stages 
and  could  have  been  true  throughout.   On  the  other  hand,  after  all  it 
was  Dave  Lilienthal  who  conceived  and  wrote  a  beautiful  speech,  of- 
fering the  alternate  accomodation  of  public  ownership  with  private  in- 
itiative and  private  enterprise  when  he  said,  "when  you  get  right 
down  to  it,  it  was  the  eve  ntual  objective  of  TVA  to  broaden  the 
area  and  increase  the  number  of  those  who  were  competent  to  partici- 
pate in  the  enterprise  system."  And  I  thought  that  was  kind  of  marvel- 
ous rationale  in  the  sense  of  appeal  to  reason. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Have  you  read  David  Lilienthal' s  book,  Demo- 

cracy on  the  March? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Oh,  yes. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  tribute  to 

Harcourt  Morgan  in  that,  influencing  his  ideas. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  As  I  recall  it,  I  think  he  does,  and  certainly 

in  its  preface  he  refers  specifically  to  Gordon 
Clapp,  whose  seminal  mind  contributed  so  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  institution  and  of  his  work,  and  to  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  "the  most 
comprehending  man  I've  ever  known."   I  think  you  would  have  had  a  ter- 
tible  time  generating  a  debate  between  either  Dave  or  Dr.  H.  A.  as  to 
who,  after  all,  was  head  man  or  who  did  the  most  for  the  agency,  even 
in  his  private  thinking.   I  think  both  were  essentially  unselfish  men, 
essentially  men  of  modest  pretensions,  essentially  high  on  each  other, 
and  as  I  think  I  remarked  earlier,  each  of  whom  recognized  in  the  other 
regardez  un  homme — behold  a  man. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Sessions  I  suggest  that  today  we  try  to 

get  over  several  topics,  one  of  them  a  contin- 
uation of  what  we  discussed  in  our  previous  interviews  about  Harcourt 
Morgan.  Then  I  would  like  to  have  a  summary  of  your  career  with  TVA, 
particularly  through  the  World  War  II  period.  Also  I  would  like  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  question  of  why  TVA  succeeded,  but  I  sup- 
pose to  return  first  to  the  matter  of  Harcourt  Morgan,  there  are  some 
things  that  we  didn't  cover  yesterday.  You  could  add  some  to  that,  I 
believe. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  thank  you  Dr.  Crawford,  and  I  hope  that 

you'll  feel  free,  and  I  urge  and  encourage  you 
to  prompt  me  or  curb  me,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  cover  the 
points  in  the  terms  you  find  most  useful. 

I'd  like  to  make  this  addendum  to  a  remark  I  made  about  Dr.  Mor- 
gan yesterday.   It  ran  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Morgan  is  less 
prominently  identified  than  might  have  been  the  case  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  current  terminology,  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  "putting  it 
all  together."   I  have  reflected  on  this  and  think  it  is  not  quite  just, 
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and  I'd  like  to  clarify  and  restate  the  points. 

I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  Dr.  Morgan,  and  I  refer  to  Harcourt 
Morgan,  was  politically  astute  and  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  employ 
his  political  influence  at  all  levels  of  course,  but  basically  the  ru- 
ral level  whenever  in  his  judgment  that  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
public  interest  according  to  his  own  rights.   I  think  I  said  also  that 
he  was  additionally  a  superb  scientist  in  the  area  of  entomology  and 
soil  nutrients  and  agronomy  which  frequently  made  him  hard  to  follow 
by  the  led,  although  he  could  make  it  pretty  clear  when  addressing 
farm  groups.   Number  three,  he  was  certainly  something  of  a  power  as 
an  educator — an  educational  leader — as  demonstrated  by  what  he  had  when 
he  took  over  as  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  what  he 
left  to  his  successors  to  build  on  which  has  been  quite  extensive  in 
many  directions  since  his  death.   Another  facet  was  a  concept  of  demo- 
cratic method  and  procedure  through  which  he  saw  all  of  such  concern 
being  demonstrated  at  their  best  through  energizing  local  institutions 
with  the  kind  of  technical  and  administrative  input  that  could  then 
be  placed  at  the  point  of  application  and  use  and  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  such  groups  as,  for  example,  the  test  demonstration 
clubs  of  which  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  primitive  appli- 
cation to  a  specific  purpose.   But  it  spread  from  there  into  other 
areas  of  TVA  application,  including  its  administration  of  the  extensive 
shoreline  in  terms  of  state  parks  and  planning  commissions  and  other 
things  of  that  sort. 
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Now,  finally  I  would  bear  down  on  the  point  that  he  was  philoso- 
phically committed  to  an  eventual  best  accomodation  between  man  and  the 
constructive,  rather  than  destructive  use  of  his  environment.   This 
he  saw  as  taking  place  in  two  ways:  first,  through  an  understanding 
and  application  of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  and  second,  through  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  technology  in  both  electric  energy  and  the 
missing  soil  nutrients.   I  would  have  to  say  that  in  my  own  experience 
and  from  having  heard  his  original  effort  to  evolve  this  overall,  and 
unifying  concept,  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Harcourt  Morgan 
was  that  from  68  to  age  78  the  man  continued  to  grow  and  expand  and 
extend  himself  in  his  grasp  of  this  unifying  concept  of  soil,  water, 
air  and  energy  resources  to  which  that  could  be  made  to  accomodate 
man  if  man  could  only  be  made  to  accomodate  himself.   And  during  the 
last  two  or  three,  or  five  years  perhaps  of  my  stay  at  TVA,  it  became 
the  overall  rationale  or  basis  for  expounding  what  is  TVA  all  about. 
TVA  is  the  technical  instrumentality  that  places  at  the  disposal  of 
people  in  the  agencies  closest  to  them  the  know-how,  the  facilities, 
and  the  means  for  achieving  a  unity  of  lower  democratic  institutions 
with  the  resources  of  soil,  air,  water  and  the  best  use  of  energy  and 
soil  nutrients  in  making  effective  that  unifying  concept. 

Now  in  that  respect  he  did  bring  it  all  together  and  it  was  best 
expressed  at  the  "grass-roots  level,"  not  in  the  glib  terms  that  come 
so  naturally  when  one  is  trying  to  whip  up  zeal  for  some  ephemeral 
cause,  but  by  laying  instead  a  comprehensible  system  and  making  it 
stick,  and  inspiring  the  people  requisite  to  making  it  stick.  So, in  that 
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sense  he  did  put  it  all  together.   He  did  it  in  another  way,  and  that 
was  through  one  to  one  discussions  at  great  length  with  every  individ- 
ual within  the  organization,  of  any  level — he  was  utterly  oblivious  to 
rank,  for  example,  or  channels.   His  insistence  on  quite  protracted 
interviews  or  discussions,  one  to  one,  with  such  individuals  until  a- 
gain  by  the  time  I  left,  it  could  be  said  that  he  had  gotten  across  to 
most  of  the  people. 

Now,  so  far  as  what  I  have  just  said  would  go,  it  remind  me  of 
some  historian's  remark  about  Senator  Berkhart,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  his  eminence  at  the  time  was   all  that  apparent  because  of  the 
flatness  of  the  surrounding  terrain.   It  was  also  said  of  Senator  Berk- 
hart  that  he  lived  his  whole  life,  it  would  appear,  with  clear,  col- 
lected copies  of  all  statements  and  journals,  and  so  on,  obviously, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  biography  he  was  certain  would  be  written  about 
him. 

The  chap  whom  I'm  referring  to,  whose  name  I  cannot  bring  to 
mind,  contrasted  this  rather  sharply  with  the  attitude  of  Senator 
Brandeis.   He  made  the  point  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  write 
a  definitive  biography  of  Brandeis  because  about  all  Brandeis  left 
behind,  as  a  basis  for  writing  a  biography,  were  piles  of  ill-assorted, 
non-essential,  obviously  discarded  memoranda  and  papers  in  a  cardboard 
box  in  the  back  of  his  garage.   Regrettably,  the  difference  is  that 
the  record  of  Brandeis  and  his  preeminence  is  reflected  in  his  opin- 
ions, among  which  I  would,  of  course,  cite  his  position  or  vote  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  Ashwander  case.   I  would  certainly  hate  to  see  Har- 
court  Morgan,  who  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  could  truly 
be  said  to  be  complex,  in  the  respects  that  I  have  noted,  be  consigned 
to  oblivion  because  he  was  more  concerned  with  the  benign  and  construc- 
tive objectives  than  with  getting  credit  about  it.   I've  heard  it  said 
that  some  people  want  nothing  so  much  as  to  achieve  a  reputation  of 
being  widely  acclaimed  for  the  anonymity  with  which  they  go  about  doing 
good  work.   I  think  Dr.  Morgan's  influence  was  inversely  proportionate 
to  the  credit  and  recognition  he  got  for  his  contributions  at  that  time 
and  subsequently. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Perhaps  he  felt  he  had  operated  more  effectively, 

without  publicity. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  He  was  confident  of  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  feel  certain,  then  that  he  was  not  appointed 

to  his  position  as  Director  simply  to  have  some- 
one from  the  valley  area? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Oh,  that  could  well  have  been  the  reason  for 

his  appointment,  but  I  think  anyone  who  reads 
the  letter  of  President  Roosevelt  reappointing  him  would  find  out  that 
no  one  was  less  aware  than  Roosevelt  or  the  one  who  drafted  the  letter 
for  his  signature,  as  the  case  may  be,  found  that  irrespective  of  what 
is  noted  in  appointing  him  in  the  first  place;  he  got  a  tremendous 
bonus-plus . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  biographer  of  Harcourt  Morgan  would  have  spec- 
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ial  problems.   Would  you  have  any  suggestions 
for  the  discovery  of  information  about  him  other  than  talking  with 
people  who  knew  him  such  as  I'm  doing  today  with  you? 

MR.  SESSIONS:  I  could  not  conceivably  imagine  any  such  source. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  that  he  did  avoid  publicity  and  that  he 

was  not  inclined  to  write  himself. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  This  is  correct.   Let's  face  it,  he  was  not  a 

very  good  writer,  number  one.   Number  two,  he 
had  a  slight  inflection  of  the  Aristotelian  method  in  how  he  went  about 
his  instruction  of  individuals  and  groups  in  preferring  that  through 
discussions  and  incomprehensible  chalk  talks,  and  so  on,  they  would 
play  back  to  him  their  understanding  of  what  he  was  driving  at  and 
mirabile  dictu —  it  turned  out  that  his  overall  philosophy  of  TVA  as 
being  a  unified  instrumentality  in  the  context  that  I  discussed  before, 
came  to  be  the  prevalent  terms  in  which  it  was  thought  of  within  TVA, 
and  the  prevalent  terms  in  which  it  was  expounded  to  many,  many  dele- 
gations of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world  who  began  to  put  TVA  on 
their  must  list  in  the  pre-war  period. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  TVA  certainly  had  a  flow  of  visitors,  both  from 

within  the  country  and  from  abroad,   Mr.  Sessions, 
I  want  to  mention  a  couple  of  criticisms  that  I  have  read  or  heard  of 
the  agricultural  part  of  TVA's  operation  about  which  perhaps  you  can 
comment.   One  of  them  was  that  in  the  early  period  when  the  direction 
TVA  would  take  was  not  certain;  that  is,  what  aspects  would  be  empha- 
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sized,  that  the  agricultural  aspects  of  TVA  was  developed  considerably 
simply  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  three  original  directors  being  a  per- 
son with  a  background  in  agricultural  education.  This  resulted,  then, 
in  an  emphasis  on  the  fertilizer  program  and  service  to  agriculture 
within  the  region. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  I  heard  that  remark,  sir,  but  the  critical  point 

did  not  come  through,  if  you'll  excuse  my  .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  agriculture  received  undue  emphasis  in  TVA. 

Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  basis  to  that? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  would  you  say  in  terms  of  total  appro- 

priations, as  a  percentage  of  the  budget  allo- 
cated to  the  program  during  any  one  year? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  then  I  think  that  part  of  the  criticism 

would  require  considerable  documentation  by 
some  objective   standard.   I  never,  myself,  heard  that  criticism.   I've 
heard  that  hydropower  was  unduly  exercised  in  comparison  with  navi- 
gation and  flood  control  and  so  on,  all  of  which  as  of  that  date  I 
would  renounce.   But  first  of  all,  the  comment  and  criticism  you  have 
formulated  and  asked  me  about  would  have  to  be  more  objectively  stated 
in  terms  of  undue,  by  what  standard? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I'm  sure  that  the  contributions  to  ag- 

riculture can  hardly  be  questioned.   I've  talked 
with  the  people  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant — the  fertilizer  advances, 
the  patents  that  they've  developed,  the  distribution  of  harbors,  the 
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improved  forms  of  agriculture,  fertilizer  and  so  forth  have  certainly 
contributed  to  the  Valley.   I'm  sure  the  improvement  in  agriculture 
can  be  demonstrated  too.   I  suppose  the  question  comes  from  the  empha- 
sis on  the  fertilizer  operation. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  But  emphasis  as  compared  with  what?   It  was 

clearly  set  forth  as  one  of  several  things  that 
TVA  would  be  concerned  with. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  in  both  the  orig- 

inal Norris  Bills,  I  believe*. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes,  sir.   I  mean  let's  just  say  that  this  is 

a  criticism  that  if  made  by  responsible  people, 
would  have  to  be  more  contemporaneous  and  therefore  something  I  would 
know  nothing  about,  or  not  have  a  valid  opinion  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'm  not  sure  of  the  basis,  myself.   Perhaps  the 

feeling  was  that  the  primary  purpose  of  TVA 
should  have  been  power  reduction  or  perhaps  even  valley  planning,  but 
not  so  much  emphasis  on  agriculture  itself,  though  I  don't  see  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  how  it  could  have  been  avoided. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  certainly  not,  or  under  the  terms  of  how 

the  act  came  about.   Let's  not  forget  that  two 
magnificent  facilities  in  the  form  of  the  two  Muscle  Shoals  plants — 
one  involving  the  art  process  and  the  other  the  harbor  process  were 

were  the  subject  of  long  and  tedious  debate  about  how  they  could  best 
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be  committed  to  public  use,  and  it  is  true  that  they  were,  in  each 

case,  first  designed  to  produce  nitrogenous  fertilizer  as  an  offset, 

to  German  submarine  activity  against.  .  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Deposits  in  Chile,  perhaps? 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes,  .  .  .  the  importation  of  guano  from  Chile, 

and  it  is  true  that  Dr.  Morgan  was  superbly  pre- 
pared to  vary  and  completely  change  that  concept  over  to  concentrated 
phosphate  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  a  grazing  type  agricul- 
ture that  would  help  avoid  erosion  and  restore  the  basis  for  cattle 
crop.   I  can  conceive  that  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  corres- 
ponding diminution  and  the  total  number  of  arms,  and  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  subsistence  farms  would  have  altered  any  basic  premise 
from  which  a  policy  judgment  could  have  been  drawn  in  the  vintage  of 
1933  to  '43. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course,  agriculture  has  declined  in  impor- 

tance a  great  deal  in  the  area,  as  it  has  nation- 
ally since  that  time.   However,  you  have  a  longer  view  because  you  have 
seen  Alabama,  I  suppose,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 
DR.  SESSIONS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Certainly  in  the  pre-TVA  period.   You  are  famil- 

iar with  the  extent  of  erosion  in  the  hilly  area, 
in  the  Valley. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  not  only  the  extent  of  it,  but  the  lack 

of  any  effective  means  for  contending  with  it 
or  any  system  that  would  have  make  it  possible  to  contend  with  it  on 
a  region-wide  basis.   I  don't  think  that  anybody  at  that  time (I  never 
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quizzed  Dr.  Morgan  about  this.)  thought  that  this  was  the  way  to  great 
wealth  for  numerous  rural  people.   They  thought  it  was  a  method  of 
moving  their  real  income  to  moderately  better  than  a  poverty  level 
that  was  prevalent  in  most  of  the  counties  of  that  area.   But  I'm  a 
little  bit  at  a  loss  for  responding  effectively  to  the  question  be- 
cause I've  never  heard  it  expressed  as  a  criticism. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  may  depend  on  a  view  in  retrospect 

that  agriculture  was  in  decline.   Still  that  was 
what  most  people  in  the  Valley  did  for  their  living  at  the  time. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  I  once  heard  John  McAmis,  whose  name  has 

not  come  up  in  this  discussion,  make  a  very 
telling  remark.   And  let  me  identify  him  as  having  been  a  responsible 
leader — I  think  Director  of  the  Extension  Service  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  a  "right-hand  man"  to  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  a  subject  in  this  project. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes,  sir.   He  has  to  be  called  one  of  nature's 

noblemen — J.  C.  McAmis — because  he  had  the  type 
of  Scotch-Irish  mentality,  combined  with  a  complete  commitment  to  Dr. 
Harcourt  Morgan  and  his  philosophy.   I  once  went  on  a  trip  with  him 
up  through  the  middle  reaches  of  the  Smoky  Mountains,  the  part  that 
were  not  a  part  of  the  National  Park,  and  he  was  taking  them  and  their 
problems  on  their  pitifully  inadequate  hillsides  just  as  seriously 
as  he  would  have  any  other  group,  and  I  said,  "Why  in  heaven's  name 
are  you   doing  this?   The  obvious  solution  is  for  them  to  move  where 
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they  can  get  decent  jobs  and  better  incomes,"  and  his  response  was  one 
that  gave  me  a  turn.   He  said,  "They  have  to  do  better  where  they  are 
before  they  will  be  able  to  move."   One  just  doesn't  pick  up  his  ex- 
tra pair  of  blue  jeans  an<3  head  for  a  plant,  particularly  when  you're 
still  in  the  trough  of  a  depression,  so  that  the  justification  for  the 
program,  I  think,  at  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances,   which  is 
all  I  can  speak  to,  was  amply  demonstrated,  legally  required  by  statute 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  subsis- 
tence farmers  who  were  below  the  subsistence   level. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Apparently  that  answers  the  second  criticism 

also,  which  is  that  TVA's  agricultural  program 
failed  to  reach  many  of  the  people  in  valley  agriculture  who  needed 
help  most,  who  were  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  economic  structure  be- 
cause it  operated  through  established  agencies  which  tended  to  favor 
the  somewhat  more  successful  farmers  as  did   the  agricultural  schools, 
the  farm  bureau,  the  county  extension  agents  and  so  forth.   I  suppose 
that's  difficult  to  comment  on  too. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  all  I  can  say  to  that  is  that  I  do  believe 

it  would  be  much  more  of  a  subjective  judgment 
than  one  that  could  be  documented  with  any  degree  of  reliability.   I 
would  just  have  to  ask  myself  whether  direct  action,  for  example,  by 
TVA  to  reach  the  element  that  you  describe  would  have  been  more  effec- 
tive than  through  the  agencies  and  institutions  whose  personnel,  in 
surprising  number  as  I  recall  it,  made  it  the  hard  way  and  indeed  came 
from  locations  of  such  types.   Number  two,  I  can  recall  many,  many 
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field  trips  with  the  group  at  that  time,  and  if  there  was  any  disposition 
to  favor  one  element  versus  another,  I  would  just  have  to  say  that  any- 
one who  would  make  that  statement  was  talking  irresponsibly.   At 
the  outset,  the  placement  of  the  farms  that  would  constitute  so-called 
test  demonstration  farms  was  such  as  would  constitute  a  network  that 
would  blanket  each  county  and  each  section  of  each  county,  and  I  truth- 
fully never  saw  any  Cadillacs  at  any  of  the  demonstrations. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  really  don't  see  any  way  that  TVA  could  have 

reached  down  to  the  level  perhaps  of  helping 
sharecroppers.   Well,  tenant  farmers,  of  course,  were  reached, at  least 
in  some  degree,  through  the  demonstration  farms. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  this  program,  after  all,  was  predicated 

on  the  full  commitment  and  cooperation  of  a  far- 
mer, presumably  one  who  had  fee  title  interests  to  his  property.   There 
were  other  programs  of  other  types,  by  other  agencies  to  reach  other 
people,  but  be  it  noted,  I  can't  recall  the  per  capita  income  figures 
out  of  my  mind  at  this  moment,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  since  we  are  talk- 
ing about  farmers  or  land  owners  versus  sharecroppers  or  .  .  .  What 
was  the  other  group  you  mentioned? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Essentially  sharecroppers  or  tenants,  a  very 

related  group. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Be  it  noted  that  the  per  capita  income  for  most 

of  the  counties  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  was, 
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I  think,  only  half  the  national  average  or  perhaps  considerably  less 
than  the  national  average,  and  to  the  extent. that  the  rural  element 
of  the  life,  comprised  of  the  population,  comprised  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  living  there  at  that  time,  or  if  not  the  majority,  very 
close  to  it;  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  example  of  favoring  the 
rich  versus  the  poor  or  the  well-to-do  versus  the  not  well-to-do  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  those  who  would  answer  to  that  description. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Certainly  in  the  early  thirties. 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  certainly  throughout  the  period  of  which 

I  could  possibly  speak  responsibly,  which  would 
be  early  '34  through  '45  or  up  to' 45 — 1945.   Sir? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Sessions;  then  we'll  change  topics. 

Do  you  have  other  comments,  though,  about  the 
Morgan  role  in  TVA  or  his  ability  as  an  administrator? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  of  course  the  term,  "his  ability  as".  .  . 

I've  talked  up  to  now  about  his  role  in  TVA. 
As  to  his  role  as  an  administrator,  that  calls  for  a  definition.   If 
the  eventual  definition  is  to  get  things  done,  he  was  pretty  good 
at  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  as  a  management  consultant,  I'm  sure  you 

have  a  working  definition  of  administrator. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  He  would  not  be  in  Gordon  Clapp's  .  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  then,  who  would? 

MR.  SESSIONS:  In  my  lifetime,  I  have  never  seen  one  who  would. 
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I'm  trying  to  say  that  he  would  not  reflect  stan- 
dard or  advanced  methodology  and  administration  or  management,  but  he 
had  a  remarkable  capacity  to  inspire  those  who  did,  Gordon  Clapp  leading 
the  rest. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  you  say  that  Harcourt  Morgan  was  a  better 

leader  than  he  was  administrator? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  I  think  that's  a  sharp  question  and  I  would 

certainly  say  that  he  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  was  he  a  better  leader?   What  were  his  weak- 

nesses as  an  administrator  in  a  narrow  sense? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  I  should  think  it  would  be  his  perpetual  concern 

that  the  forms  not  supersede  the  substance  of 
the  thing  needing  to  be  done.   Now,  mark  you,  I  did  not  say  he  was  a 
poor  administrator  or  a  lousy  administrator.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  ear- 
ly on  in  the  game  it  was  he  who  insisted  on  the  project  method  and 
system  for  all  commitments  of  funds  and  all  commitments  of  man  power 
and  that  would  be  carefully  reviewed  by  each  member  of  the  board.   That 
was  his  contribution  to  the  clarification  of  the  early  administration 
of  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  not  like  to  bother  with  administrative 

detail? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Of  course,  that's  always  relative.   And  admin- 

istrative detail  defined  as  overlooking  a  cer- 
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tain  institution  in  connection  with  a  certain  program  or  

To  quote  somebody  else,  "He  had  paid  his  dues  already"  as  being  per- 
petually concerned  about  detail,  however,  I  think  that  he  had  a  very 
clear  concept  of  how  or  why  an  agency  ought  to  function,  and  he  was 
quite  dissatisfied  when  it  didn't  do  so.   In  matters  of  money  and  its 
disbursement,  various  people  used  to  remark  that  he  did  everything 
but  compare  carvons  with  originals  involving  such  disbursement  to  be 
certain  there  was  no  mistake  or  contradiction. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  is  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  detail. 

May  we  change,  then,  to  the  topic  of  your  fur- 
ther experience  with  TVA,  Mr.  Sessions,  trying  to  follow  through  gen- 
erally in  outline  form  your  various  activities  with  TVA  until  the 
time  you  left.   Let's  deal  also  with  your  service  during  wartime  and 
perhaps  we  can  deal  with  some  specific  questions  about  aspects  of  that. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  All  right,  sir,  and  again  I'll  ask  you  to  prompt 

me  as  ruthlesly  as  you  can.   I  have  said  that  I 
joined  TVA  as  an  assistant  attorney;  that  is,  one  step  higher  than 
junior  attorney,  and  there  are  few  thing  more  junior  in  status  than  a 
junior  attorney  in  approximately  May  of  1934.   I've  also  described 
my  original  assignment  in  that  capacity.   Having  referred,  as  I  did, 
to  the  matter  of  a  junior  attorney,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  in  their 
early  stages,  particularly,  if  they  are  controversial.   I  can  think  of 
no  place  where  rank  is  less  important  or  status  more  irrelevant  than 
in  getting  a  new  and  important  government  institution  off  the  ground 
and  into  orbit.   There  rapidly  sifts  to  the  surface  a  situation  in 
which  rank  is  determined  more  by  effort  and  capability  than  by  status 
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and  taken  for  granted  as  such.   It's  also  taken  for  granted  that  the 
scope  of  one's  contribution  has  to  lead  by  quite  some  time  its  recog- 
nition.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  but  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
rule. 

Successively  I  served  as  associate  attorney  and  thereafter  as 
senior  attorney,  and  it  was  during  that  period  that  I  became  involved 
with  a  second  hat;  that  is  to  say,  became  a  member  of  the  small  liti- 
gation staff  in  addition  to  my  work  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Morgan  and 
his  powerful  program.   I  refer  to  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  of  course. 
It  was  a  rough  schedule  and  one  in  which  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  if  things  were  going  pretty  well  or  no  worse  than  usual  in 
terms  of  problems  encountered,  then  we  would  have  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  off  out  of  the  week,  but  aside  from  that  it  was  the  normal 
expectation  that  one  would  be  working  his  head  off  either  at  litigation 
or  the  general  attorney's  work  of  an  organization  such  as  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  normally  work  on  Sundays  too? 

MR.  SESSIONS:  Oh,  certainly.   I  can  remember  one  senior  member 

of  the  staff  being  chewed  out  pretty  badly  by 
our  otherwise  amiable  James  Iawrence  Fly,  General  Counsel,  for  being 
out  playing  Softball  on  a  Sunday  morning  with  his  children  and  neigh- 
bors instead  of  at  the  office  and  available  for  a  meeting  called  on 
short  notice,  and  this  was  taken  as  par  for  the  course.   Now, I  can't 
recall  these  dates  effectively,  but  they  could  be  picked  up  pretty 
readily  from  personnel  sources,  I  do  believe.   In  approximately  1Q39 
there  occurred  a  fairly  traumatic  period  for  TVA  in  the  administrative 
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and  leadership  sense  due  to  the  discharge   of  Arthur  E.  Morgan  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  and  rather  shortly  thereafter  Dave  Lilienthal  contracted 
undulant  fever  and  at  that  time  Harcourt  Morgan  became  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  was  good  enough  to  suggest  that  I  might  serve  as  assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  which  I  did  for  about  a  year,  perhaps  a 
little  better. 

I  guess  it  would  have  been  more  like  two  years  because  in  June  of 
1941.  ...  I  do  beg  your  pardon;  I  left  out  one  little  notch  since 
we  are  talking  administratively.   In  that  period  the  general  manage- 
ment system  had  been  installed.   Gordon  Clapp  took  the  place  of  John 
Blandford  as  General  Manager  at  the  age  of  33,  and  Lilienthal  was  re- 
covering, and  it  was  proposed  that  I  become  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager,  which  I  was  very  pleased  to  do.   After  about  a  year  at  that, 
in  the  service  of  Gordon  Clapp,  I  was  sought  by  two  or  three  people 
in  the  organization  that  came  to  be  called  OPA  or  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  serve  on  leave  from  TVA  first  as  Associate  Director 
of  the  so-called  Price  Division  and  subsequently  as  liaison  officer 
in  Ottawa  between  OPA  and  it's  counterpart  in  Canada,  called  the  War- 
time Prices  and  Trades  Board,  of  which  much  was  being  bruited  about, 
being,  as  you  know,  in  the  state  of  war.   Canada  had  just  imposed  its 
so-called  overall  price  ceiling  and  my  role  and  function  was  primarily 
that  of  observing  how  it  went  and  returning  to  Washington  after  six 
months  or  so  to  report  on  its  development.   I  have  to  say  at  this 
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point  two  things:  that  a  reason  I  was  put  on  that  assignment  was  that 
when  I  arrived  at  OPA  the  total  organization  for  averting  inflation 
in  the  United  States  consisted  of  Leon  Herderson,  eighteen  people  on 
the  payroll,  most  of  whom  were  clerical  and  secretarial,  and  42  per- 
sonal consultants  to  Mr.  Henderson.   It  was  the  most  ad  hoc  type  of 
thing  you  could  imagine,  and  nothing  projected  according  to  standards 
that  we  would  have  given  a  second  thought  about  at  TVA  so  that  having 
just  turned  30  or  31,  I  felt  myself  something  of  a  pro  in  the  area 
of  management  and  management  skills  in  respect  to  government  admin- 
istration, and  my  responsibility  was  to  establish  the  organizations, 
set  up  the  procedures  for  selecting  and  recruiting  and  filling  the 
spots  that  we  would  require,  and  the  organization  doubled  in  size 
every  six  weeks,  over  a  period  of  18  months,  each  person  having  a  slot 
to  fill.   So  this  was  intended  as  kind  of  a  respite  for  me. 

My  stay  was  cut  short  in  December  of  1941  due  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  I  was  recalled  to  Washington  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  overall  price  ceiling  and  in  the  establishment  of  the  original 
rationing  program  and  during  that  period  was  Deputy  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator.  This  began  to  be  less  meaningful  to  me,  however,  than 
making  electricity  to  make  aluminum  for  airplanes,  so  I  began  arran- 
ging to  come  back  to  my  home  base,  which  I  consider  to  be  TVA,  but 
before  doing  that  took  on  two  short-term  assignments;  one  as  con- 
sultant to  the  administrator  of  something  called  a  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  which  was  a  wartime  agency,  and  the  name  of  the  game 
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there  being  to  structure  that  organization  so  that  it  could  be  eventually 
and  painlessly  introduced  into  the  state  department  and  then,  there- 
after, a  three-month,  short-term  assignment  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get for  conservation  of  man-power  in  the  federal  service.   I  should 
add  that  all  of  this  made  me  a  little  uneasy  at  the  time  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  a  very  serious  operation  in  about  1937  before  wonder 
drugs  and  things  of  that  sort,  from  which  I  made  a  complete  recovery. 
But  the  fact  of  that  being  in  the  record,  although  appealed  through 
my  surgeon  to  the  surgeon  general,  was  sufficient  to  blackball  me  from 
combat  duty  in  World  War  II. 

I  was  told  that  my  effort  would  be  much  better  committed  to  making 
electricity  for  making  aluminum,  and  I  added  in  my  own  thinking,  also 
triple-super  phosphate  to  take  back  for  enhancing  productivity  in  the 
plowed-up  areas  of  England.   So  in  about  autumn  of  1943  I  returned  to 
TVA,  this  time  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  General  Manager,  again 
reporting  directly  to  Gordon  Clapp,  and  the  primary  concern  at  that 
point  being  plans  and  policies  and  administrative  method  for  recon- 
verting TVA  to  peaceful  use,  the  United  States  then  being  just  enough 
over  the  top  to  where  we  needed  a  plan,  we  needed  actions  that  could 
be  triggered  at  the  right  time  for  that  purpose  precisely  as  we  had 
had  actions  that  could  be  triggered  to  consummate  the  27-dam  series 
when  the  war  broke  out  in  the  first  place.   So,  as  my  teenage  son 
used  to  say,  "in  a  few  thousand,  ill-chosen  words,"  Dr.  Crawford, 
that  is  the  account  of  my  life  and  times  in  TVA  and  in  the  federal 
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public  service. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  served  as  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 

until  your  departure  from  TVA? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Well,  I'll  split  a  little  hair  with  you.   I  was 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager  prior  to  going 
to  Washington.   I  came  back  as  Assistant  General  Manager  on  the  line 
for  the  let's  say  "epilogue"  of  my  stay  with  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  An  interesting  topic  and  one  which  needs  to  be 

covered  is  the  role  of  Gordon  Clapp,  but  it  is 
one  we  will  not  deal  with  at  this  time — perhaps  at  some  time  we  might 
discuss  that.   Might  I  get  to  a  different  matter? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  is  the  question  of  why  did  TVA  succeed? 

Why  did  this  agency  achieve  the  success  that 
it  did? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  As  you  would  suppose,  I  have  pondered,  and  I'm 

sure  along  with  many  others ,  as  to  the  answer 
to  that  question,  and  I  think  that  that  would  make  a  marvelous  topic 
or  the  thesis  for  a  pretty  definitive  book.   If  you  consider  the  odds 
that  were  stacked  against  the  TVA  at  the  time  of  its  inception  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  force  of  the  opposition  and  the  rather  insipid, 
but  nevertheless  poisonous  overtones  of  public  ownership  generally, 
against  that  background,  it  was  a  marvel  that  it  got  off  the  ground 
against  great,  powerful  opposition.   It  was  a  marvel  that  it  did  so 
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in  a  way  that  enabled  it  to  survive  continuing  efforts  to  "integrate  or 
coordinate"  TVA  with  some  super  agency  in  Washington,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  being  a  good  example.   It  was  able  to  survive  every 
public  hearing  for  appropriations  or  otherwise  in  which  the  political 
opposition  were  trying  to  find  any  basis  for  criticism,  however  small, 
about  its  management  of  funds  and  has  gone  from  one  stage  to  the  next 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  viability.   How  could  that  happen? 

I  think  I  would  offer  these  reasons:   Point  number  one,  there 
was  in  fact  behind  the  TVA  100  years  or  more  of  legislative  history 
dating  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  republic  and  continuing  straight 
on  through  the  original  installation  at  Muscle  Shoals  unlike  anything 
of  its  kind  I  can  think  of  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.   I  could 
dilate  on  this  subject,  or  one  could,  for  an  hour  this  point  alone, 
but  Hughes  thought  it  was  powerful  enough  to  incorporate  in  his  major- 
ity opinion. 

Item  two  was  the  fact  that  it  was  authorized  in  the  trough  of  the 
depression  when  the  possibility  of  getting  executive  and  technical 
and  administrative  personnel  of  the  highest  capability  on  very  short 
notice  meant  that,  subject  to  some  other  things  I'm  going  to  say  in 
a  minute,  the  availability  of  the  caliber  of  the  people  who  undertake 
and  bring  off  such  a  complex  operation  were  of  the  highest.   Not  in 
my  lifetime  has  there  been  so  much  talent  so  immediately  available 
at  so  small  a  price  within  the  limits  of  a  government  salary. 

If, alongside  that  point,  one  adds  a  third,  it  would  be  hard  to 
separate  their  importance.   The  third  being,  of  course  ...  I  think 
it  was  the  Norris  Amendment  to  the  statute,  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
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to  impose  standards  of  political  party  belief  or  persuasion  as  a  con- 
dition of  recruitment,  which  completely  made  it  possible,  and  I  repeat 
"made  it  possible."   It  didn't  make  it  happen — made  it  possible  to  be 
quite  stiff-necked  according  to  certain  politicians,  even  quite  hoity- 
toity  and  ungracious  in  the  attention  accorded  their  recommendations 
of  numerous  friends,  clients  and  members  of  their  family  or  for  other 
political  reasons. 

Next,  in  any  event,  was  the  stroke  of  high  felicity  on  the  part 
of  the  president  in  his  choice  of  the  original  three-man  board  because 
whatever  the  criticism  that  could  be  mustered,  I,  aye  or  nay,  in  res- 
pect to  any  one  of  those  three,  it  is  also  true  that  they  were,  in  this 
respect,  people  capable  of  commitment — people  of  personal  integrity  and 
having  a  track  record  of  demonstrated  ability.   Now,  whatever  other 
differences  the  original  board  may  have  had,  I  have  never  heard  any 
shred  of  difference  in  their  adherence  without  qualification  or  reser- 
vation in  respect  to  scrupulous  administration  of  the  merit  principle 
at  all  levels.   That,  in  turn,  made  it  possible  to  attract  an  original, 
small  cadre  of  people  to  the  personnel  department,  and  as  a  footnote 
to  that  one  might  remember  that  during  that  period  the  concept  of  a 
personnel  department  at  far  greater  vitality  and  force  than  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  today.   It  led,  in  any  event,  to  Floyd  Reeves  as  the 
original  Director  of  Personnel  who,  in  turn,  inducted  a  quiet  young 
man  named  Gordon  Clapp  as  one  of  his  assistants  and  I  remember  the 
shock  and  concern,  for  example,  with  which  many  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators were  supposed  to  have  had,  when  in  response  to  bales  of  letters 
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we  simply  sent  out  bales  of  mimeographed  responses,  and  the  response 
was  to  say  "your  letter  has  been  received.   Kindly  refer  to  section  so 
and  so,"  and  this  was  not  exactly  par  for  the  course  for  a  congressman 
or  other  political  power  being  beleaguered  by  important  members  of 
his  constituency.   That's  one  thing  that  sticks  in  my  mind. 

The  other  thing  was  that  the  shock  and  surprise — shock  at  the 
idea  and  surprise  at  the  result — of  even  using  high  standards  of  per- 
sonnel selection  and  grading — grading  in  response  to  pretty  elaborate 
questionnaires  for  construction  workers,  with  the  result  that  on  the 
first  construction  project  involving  Norris  Dam,  a  stroll  through  the 
construction  camp  after  hours  almost  had  a  quality  of  a  college  campus. 
Well,  those  factors,  even  though  I've  elaborated  somewhat  too  long 
toward  the  last  on  points  not  critical — I'd  say  that  those  would  wind 
up  explaining  why  TVA  succeeded  in  this  instance  and  why  it  might,  by 
the  same  token,  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  duplicate  in  other 
places  at  other  times  in  the  United  States. 
DR,  CRAWFORD:  That  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  that 

would  be  difficult  to  duplicate. 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Yes,  they  would.   Yes,  indeed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  additions  you  want  to  make  to 

this,  Mr.  Sessions? 
MR.  SESSIONS:  Nothing  other  than  to  say  that  I'm  happy  that 

we  were  able  to  overcome  the  logistical  problem 
of  getting  together  and  I'm  grateful  for  having  been  among  that  number 
who  were  at  that  place  at  that  time  and  likewise  who  were  sought  out 
and  interviewed  for  this  purpose  here  and  now,  so  my  thanks  are  to 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 
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